
STANDOFF IN OKA ENDS 



manhandled. Warriors fighting back with only fists. 

Eventually, with the possible exception of one 
or two who may have made good their escape 
during the confusion, the natives were placed on 
the buses. 

Over 400 Mohawks closed the Mercier Bridge 
as Oka concluded, and soldiers there were given, 
for the first time since their intervention, orders to 
aim at other Canadians in order to disperse the 
protesters. Tear gas was also used. 

While they may have failed in some of their 
demands, it is clear that the Warriors have mobi¬ 
lized natives across the country and focused white 
sympathy for natives rights, focusing both federal 
and provincial governments to review their policies 
regarding aboriginal people and their place in 
Canadian society. 

Tom Siddon hoped that now that the Warriors 
had put down their arms, whites and natives would 
enter "a more positive and productive relationship, 
and in so doing, a stronger and more united 
Canada. 

The Prime Minister stated that "the rule of law 
continued on Page 4 
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By: Brian Savage 


Tom Siddon, Minister of 
Indian Affairs, called it “a won¬ 
derful result, ” when he spoke in 
the House of Commons. 

Many Natives would not 
have used that phrase to de¬ 
scribe the final ending of the 
siege at Oka. 

Remarkably the tense 
standoff came to a conclusion 
with only two deaths, a police 
corporal and a Mohawk elder 
who died of a heart attack when 
his car was stoned by whites in 
Chateauguay. 

The end came after the 
army and the Warriors agreed 
to an “honourable disengage¬ 
ment.” After much discussion 
between moderate and more 
militant Warriors it was decided 
that it would be preferable to 
deal with the Army rather than 
the Surete du Quebec. 

Thirty one Warriors ac¬ 
companied by over 20 women 
and children and a small group 
of journalists marched away 
from the drug and alcohol 
treatment centre that had been 
their last stand. 

Before they left, the Warri¬ 
ors burned some of their 
weapons along with some papers in a bonfire. 
They took down their flag and held a small tobacco 
burning ceremony to celebrate their efforts. 

And then the confusion started. 

Instead of marching straight down the road 
into the waiting buses ready to take them away to 
the Famham military base, the Mohawks suddenly 
turned into the woods and started to pass through 
the startled line of soldiers along the perimeter, 
heading towards the town of Oka. 

The soldiers were given orders to fix bayonets 
and wild skirmishes then took place amid almost 
total confusion. 

Screams, yells and cries filled the air, as men, 
women and children were tossed to the ground or 
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EDITORIAL 


THE AFTERMATH OF OKA & THE 
MOHAWK WARRIORS 


By: David A. Tomlinson 

For 78 days, the world watched while a small band 
of anned Mohawk Warriors defied the power of 
two governments — Canada and Quebec. Their 
position was that they were the citizen army of a 
small independent nation which had never given up 
it’s sovereignty; the governments claimed that their 
nation had no sovereignty. That question was not 
settled. 

Until it is settled, no one knows whether this 
was legally a police action by a state against its 
citizens, or a military invasion of an independent 
nation by an overwhelming force. 

Unless an inquiry is made into the circum¬ 
stances, the severe question as to the legality of the 
actions of the Surete du Quebec and of the army, 
and of the governments who issued the orders to 
them, will be swept under the rug. For all the raging 
of Mulroney and Bourassa, there is a disturbing 
amount of evidence that the Surete and the Army 
far exceeded their legal authority by the actions 
they took. 

If the government wishes to claim that the 
actions of the Mohawk Warriors were illegal, then 
it must also open the actions of its own agents to the 
full view of the public. The law is the law;-it is 
supposed to operate equally for everyone, and 
violations are supposed to be punished—regardless 
of the criminal’s status as an officer of the state. 

Whatever comes next, Canadians can never 
again take the First Nations totally for granted. The 
burned railway trestle bridge proved that our tech¬ 
nological society is vulnerable to a man with a 
grievance and a match; the fallen power line towers 
proved the same thing about a frustrated person 
with a wrench. We ignore those straws in the wind 
at our peril. 

Whatever happens next, the Mohawk Warri¬ 
ors have demonstrated that the First Nations' two 
hundred years of frustration cannot continue. They 


have opened many paths toward progress, some of 
them quite startling in their possibilities. 

For example, there is the Mohawk claim to 
sovereign nation status. It cannot be simply dis¬ 
missed, with hoots of laughter, as Mulroney and 
Bourassa have attempted to do. Their claim, as I 
understand it, is not one of being “a sovereign 
nation within Canada”; it is of being a sovereign 
nation — period. 

They may be right. The supreme court of 
Canada has recognized the validity of treaties 
between the First Nations and the British govern¬ 
ment; and it has recognized that the First Nations 
had the structure and the authority to negotiate 
such treaties. It follows that if they have never 
surrendered that status, they still have it; if they 
have never surrendered their land, they still own it; 
and the sovereignty over that land has not been 
altered by simple sales or by any other method. 

The trading possibilities for such an independ¬ 
ent nation are quite interesting. Some few of them 
have been tried by the Mohawks, finding money¬ 
making possibilities from their position and local 
capabilities. In the west, the possibility of Native 
businesses organizing high-priced hunts and cam¬ 
era “safaris” on Native land under Native laws looks 
promising. 

A Native nation’s own government would be 
better able to control Native resources exploitation. 
Trying to control it through the Canadian govern¬ 
ment by remote control doesn’t work well. 

In the case of the arrested Warriors, whether 
or not they are guilty of an offense under Canadian 
law rests on several very basic questions if their 
claim of sovereignty fails. 

Whatever the outcome, one thing is clear. The 
Mohawk Warriors have proved that the First Na¬ 
tions can no longer be ignored, abused, and shoved 
to the back of the bus. 


“THE TIMES ARE A-CHANGIN-AGAIN” 

By: Dale Stelter United States than in Canada, but probably not as 

much as Bob Dylan and many others would have 
Nearly thirty years ago, in the early 1960s, Bob wished. 

Dylan wrote the words quoted in the title. Things Indeed, by the mid-1970s, the movement 

certainly did change in the 1960s, more so in the continued on page 4 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Alberta Native News, 

I want to write to let you know how impressed 
I am that you are doing so well with your publica¬ 
tion. Your organization has proven that it is pos¬ 
sible to function, even flourish, without government 
grants. I want to congratulate you all on your 
increased circulation and advertisements. Proof 
that you are doing what many people label as "the 


Your readership, obviously, realizes necessity 
for private funding, advertising, etc., to make your 
paper work. That’s how the world of business 
operates. You people have led the way in showing 
others that it can be done. 

I also want to commend you on your fall issue, 


which dealt with Alcohol and Drug Awareness, and 
the environment. These are topics which must 
continue to be not only discussed, but dealt with, in 
a very practical way. It is one thing to talk about 
alcohol and drug problems in the Native commu¬ 
nity, but quite another to develop A. A. programmes, 
have high school awareness sessions, and encourage 
neighbors and family members who may have 
alcohol and drug problems. 

Regarding the environment, Canada’s Abo¬ 
riginal peoples must continue to put pressure on 
mills, plants, factories, etc., to ensure that the 
environmental considerations are highest on their 
corporate lists. 

The summer of '90 wall long be remembered 
as a painful time in the history of Canada’s Aboriginal 
peoples. Certainly the Oka situation has brought 
Aboriginal rights, land claims, etc., to a head. 

■ I believe there should be a Constitutional 


Convention for Aboriginal Peoples in which Abo¬ 
riginal peoples, themselves, would endeavor to 
spell out their future vision of Canada. It would 
likely address such issues as: 

-a definition of Aboriginal rights and responsi¬ 
bilities to be included in the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

-a definition of a new division of powers 
between the Federal Government and Aboriginal 
government agencies. 

-measures to ensure greater political and legal 
accountability of Aboriginal governments and 
agencies to their own people and society at large. 
Best wishes to you all at Alberta Native News! 

Sincerely, 

(/<?// 

Deborah Grey, M.P. - Beaver River 


Dear Editor, 

An article was given to me by a Native group 
in Squamish B.C. It sparkled up a new interest and 
I am passing it on to fellow Natives. 

On October 12,1492, Christopher Columbus 
got side tracked and stumbled into our country by 
a huge mistake. He did not discover it, he invaded 
it. Our people welcomed him not knowing they 
were giving up their country. 

With the support of the Church and the 
Spanish monarchs, Columbus set out to sail; to 
invade our land. Our Native people were robbed of 
their land, religion, culture, way of life, survival and 
our systematic government. 

The year 1992, will be a year of mourning for 


our Native people, a mourning for our loss of the 
traditional way of life, and our spiritually and 
educational systems in our own community. Our 
government is participating in the 1992 “celebra¬ 
tion’’ by sponsoring a $40 million pavilion at the 
1992 World Fair in Seville, Spain. We need each 
other’s support to write to our Canadian govern¬ 
ment to oppose or boycott the 500 year celebra¬ 
tion for them and a mourning for us for this event. 

I for one oppose the construction of the 
pavilion in Spain. I would be betraying our ances¬ 
tors if I did not pass this message on. It brought 
sadness and not happiness to our Native people in 
the past and present. 

Maybe the next time you see the stereotype 


drunken Native on the street, you might be able to 
understand how this person's life has been affected 
by 500 years of struggle. The address you may 
want to write to: 


Honourable John Crosbie 
Minister for International Trade 
418 North 
House of Commons 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A 0A6 

Phone: (613) 992-7332 


Yours Truly, 
Martha Half 


Dear Editor, 

We, members of the Okanagan Nation and 
supporters, are hereby, occupying Sun-Oka park 
to demonstrate our support for the Mohawk Na¬ 
tion. We abhor and are disgusted by today’s 
invasion of Kahnawake. The army arrived in force 
on the island at Kahnawake. A shot was fired, near 
Kateri memorial hospital, as we received this fax, 
an additional force of approximately 60 S.Q. cars 
are moving in, in conjunction with the army build 
- up. Armoured personell carriers have moved in, 
rifles are poised, helicopters hovering. 


We will not allow an invasion of Kanesatke. 

We are appealing to all peace loving Canadi¬ 
ans to call the Prime Minister or your local member 
of parliament. 

The Right Honourable Brian Mulroney, 
Prime Minister 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0A6 
Fax: (613) 995-0101 
Tel: (613) 992-4211 


The Honourable Robert Bourassa 
Premier Minister 
Executif 385, Granbe-Allee Est. 
Quebec City, Quebec G1A 1A2 
Tel: (418) 643-2121 

Senator Len Marchand 
Senate of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0A4 
Tel: (613) 996-7282 
Res: (613) 824-7967 
Fax: (613) 996-9943 


Dear Editor, 

1 wanted to write and thank you for publishing 
the writings and drawings of James Cardinal (Saddle 
Lake) in your paper. I often clip out things that I find 
particularly interesting or moving and found his 
work to be especially relevant to me after the recent 


death of my mother. 1 actually didn’t realize that the 
poems that had attracted me were by the same 
author until I read his letter to you introducing 
himself. Please, if possible, pass on my thanks to 
him. 

1 hope he will continue to send you his beau- 


tiful creative work and that you will continue to 
publish it. Enclosed is $25.00 for a one year 
subscription. 




The Honourable 

Raymond A. Speaker 

Municipal Affairs 
M.L.A. 

Little Bow Constituency 

127 Legislature Building 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K2B6 
Telephone: (403) 427-3744 


‘for your future... 
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STANDOFF 

continued from page 1 

has prevailed. There has been no compromise with 
those who sought change through armed vio¬ 
lence.” 

He also commended the army for it's "firm¬ 
ness, patience and concern for human life,” along 
with its discipline which resulted in the peaceful 
solution “for which all Canadians had hoped and 
prayed for so long." 

Native leaders like George Erasmus of the 
Assembly of First Nations were not so positive in 
their reactions to the aftermath of Oka. 

“If we’re good little Indians,” said Erasmus, 
“that Tom Siddon can pat on the head, if we're 
Uncle Toms, we never get anything. And if we go 
out and try to get attention, then they don’t talk to 
us either.” 

Erasmus predicted “thousands and thousands 
of crises like Oka” if the government continues to 
believe that it can “crush the Native movement with 
the military police.” 

Bill McKnight, Minister of Defense, defended 
the way the army acted by saying “There was a 
deliberate attempt to escape custody, there was a 
deliberate attempt to create a melee, a mob scene 
which involved media, the women, and the chil- 


ELEVEN 

MOHAWKS PLEAD 
NOT GUILTY 

Eleven Mohawk men and women have pleaded not 
■ guilty to all charges laid'against them. 

The eleven are believed to be just the start of 
a long line of Mohawks to be brought up on criminal 
charges. 

Some of the charges include assaulting a 
police officer, threatening police officers, posses¬ 
sion of dangerous weapons, participating in a riot, 
assault and battery and breaking and entry. 

The Mohawks were arraigned in a St. Jerome, 
Quebec court after being taken by bus from Oka to 
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dren and the gunmen behind the barricades." 

The cost to the Canadian taxpayer of calling 
out the army is unknown at the present time, said 
McKnight. 

Opposition critics called on the government to 
carry out promises it had earlier made for reforms 
to the Indian Act and changes in the way the federal 
government deals with Natives. 

And, only one day after Oka ended, only one 
politician, NDP leader Audrey McLaughlin, even 
mentioned Oka in the House of Commons. 

McLaughlin later said "interestingly...that all 
of a sudden on the floor of the House of Commons, 
I’m the only one who even asked a question about 
it.’’McLaughlin added,” I hope that’s not the way 
it’s ended. If what we do is the next day write it 

off.we’ll be right back where we were and have 

been for decades." 

In response to McLaughlin’s request for a 
public inquiry into the events surrounding Oka and 
for details on the new government agenda regard¬ 
ing Natives, Siddon declined to give any specific 
replies and said no public inquiry was planned. 

McLaughlin wondered if the government’s 
promises were "going to be a repeat of what 
happened during Meech Lake, when the Prime 
Minister said he had a package to address to Indian 
grievances and after the defeat of Meech Lake, 
there was no package.” 


the military base at Farnham. International observ¬ 
ers were on the buses to ensure no abuse would 
take place. 

However, at the base, Surete du Quebec 
police took over and interrogated Mohawks. 

Loran Thompson, often called "spiritual leader" 
of the Mohawks, returned to face charges after 
managing to slip through army lines and escape 
back to Akwesane reserve which spans the border 
with the United States. 

Mohawk leaders were turned down in their 
request that custody of the Warriors be undertaken 
by the army rather than the police by Judge 
Stephen Cuddihy, who observed that since it had 
been the police who arrested the Mohawks, they 
had jurisdiction over their custody. 

Bail hearings for many of the charges are 
currently underway. 



EDITORIAL 

continued from page 2 

pretty much wound down, and many of the former 
activists ditched folk music and their blue jeans in 
favor if mindless disco and the corporate image. 

Then came the ’80s, the “Greed Decade”, 
which gave rise to the now much - maligned yuppies, 
and to people like former Wall Street financier Ivan 
Boesky, who was applauded by American business 
students when he said that “I think greed is healthy. 
You can be greedy and still feel good about yourself. ” 

During the ’80s, unfettered self-interest reigned 
supreme in mainstream society. If you were com¬ 
fortable —or, even better, well off—you just made 
sure that things stayed that way. The rest of the 
world could just look after itself, and if someone else 
had troubles, at least they weren’t your troubles. 

But what goes around often comes around. As 
we move into the 1990s in Canada, people are 
once more seriously questioning the established 
order of things. And perhaps more than anything, 
people are drastically disillusioned with the existing 
government and political order. 

As Southam News columnist Gillian Stewart 
recently wrote, “There is such a distrust of govern¬ 
ment that almost anything in which it is involved 
immediately arouses suspicion. Whether it’s the 
GST, environmental policy or Native issues, people 
don’t believe what the government tells them. 

Incidentally, such disillusionment is much more 
widespread in Canada than in the U.S., where a 
popular George Bush, who used the slogan “Don’t 
Won-y, Be Happy” on his 1988 election campaign, 
is continuing Ronald Reagan’s theme of making the 
people of mainstream society feel good about 
themselves while the country goes to hell in a hand 
basket. (As for the marginalized sectors of society, 
such as minorities and the poor, it is well-docu¬ 
mented that during the Draconian Reagan years, 
these people lost ground.) 

The American euphoria is indeed in marked 
contrast to the public mood in Canada. And nowhere 
is this distrust and suspicion deeper in Canada than 
within the Native community. Indeed, it is Canada’s 
Aboriginal people who are now one of the most 
prominent groups in the battle against what is 
widely perceived to be courant, cynical, and 
inegalitarian governments. 

It is, however, an extremely bitter irony that 
Native people, who for centuries have been sub¬ 
jected to discrimination and racism at the hands of 
mainstream Canadian society, are now in a position 
to help lead that same society away from the 
outdated political and social orders. 

Many observers agree that profound changes 
are occurring in Canada, and many others are 
saying that the changes have only just begun. At the 
same time, the changes may take on a more 
substantive and permanent nature than during the 
1960s, when many people contented themselves 
with wearing psychedelic clothing, flashing peace 
signs, and railing against a vaguely defined “estab¬ 
lished”. 

In contrast, the changes taking place during the 
1990s seem to be based upon individual commit¬ 
ment to change, and are predicated upon a need for 
reliable information with which people can make 
sense of what is happening around them. In short, 
many people are becoming more and more politi- 

This has become obvious in the large number 
of non-Natives who are showing support for the 
struggles of the Aboriginal people across the nation. 
Moreover, that support is going beyond the level of 
mere words, and is taking such forms as widespread 
non-Native participation in Native-organized ral¬ 
lies, marches, and demonstrations. 

In many ways, then, the times really “are a- 
changin’", and in Canada, the changes are long 
overdue. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


Chief Twinn Accepts Senate Post 


By: Michael Mabbott, Staff Writer 

Conflict has arisen over the question ‘Can the 
chief of an Indian band also hold the position of a 
Conservative appointed senator without the two 
positions clashing?’ 

Newly appointed senator and chief of the Sawridge 
Indian Band, Walter Twinn, believes he can, and 
that his new position will be benificial to Native 
people across Canada. "I feel that definitly I’ll have 
the ear of the govenment,” he said. 

“The experience I’ve had going through the 
bureacracy, the red tape, etc., I think that I could 
help a lot.” 

Twinn feels that he is in an advantageous 
position to voice Native concerns and opinions to 
the politicians in Ottawa and stated “there are three 
other Native senators, maybe, we could possibly do 
something and be heard." 

Twinn does not believe that his role in the 
Senate will conflict with his role as chief of the 
Sawridge band. “I don’t see how it does. I look at 
it as positive. I think it enhances the Indian peoples 
position, my position, and my band's position.” 


At present, however, many people do believe 
that the two positions clash in terms of the GST. 
Twinn's appointment to the senate has been seen 
as part of the Conservative Party's Senate stacking 
plan to ensure the passage of the controversial 
Goods and Services Tax law. 

Where Twinn stands on the GST is a difficult 
question to answer. On October 9, a few days after 
the first vote dealing with the GST was won by the 
Conservative majority in the Senate, Twinn said, "I 
don’t like it. I don’t think anyone likes it." 

And yet he has said he will vote for it because, 
as he told the Edmonton Journal, “I believe in 
democracy." 

His voting for the new tax is in opposition to 
many other Native leaders’ beleifs as evidenced by 
the Treaty Eight Grand Council meeting held on 
September 19 and 20. A vote was taken at this 
meeting whereby it was decided to fight GST. Chief 
Twinn denies being in attendance saying, “I wasn't 
at a GST meeting." However, others who were in 
attendance at the meeting remember differently, 
claiming that Twinn was indeed present both days 
of the meeting. 


Twinn’s stance on the GST has generated 
some controversy within the Native community. 
This controversy is rooted in the feelings of many 
Indian leaders, that the GST goes against certain 
sections of Treaty Eight which states “that it did not 
open the way to the imposition of any tax." Twinn 
interprets this as being applicable only to Treaty 
Indians on reserve. “When you are off reserve,” he 
said, “you are off reserve. When you are on reserve 
you are on reserve as far as taxes go." He reiterated 
this point, saying “we (Treaty Indians off reserve) 
cannot be unfair in business and have other breaks 
that Canadians can’t have." 

Many Indian leaders including Regena 
Crowchild, president of Indian Association of Al¬ 
berta, disagree with Chief Twinn’s interpretation of 
the Treaty. Crowchild believes that “a Treaty Indian 
is a Treaty Indian no matter where they live." 

Twinn believes he will be able to manage his 
time and involvements and will not lose touch with 
the Native people. “I think I’ll stop doing the other 
boards I've sat on, just concentrate on my job as 
Chief of Sawridge and as senator," said Twinn, 
stressing that the Sawridge Band comes first. 


A Conversation with 
Chief Walter Twinn 


Alberta Native News Staff Writer, Michael 

Mabbott, Spoke With Chief Walter Twinn At 

Edmonton International Airport On October 9. 

Excerpts Of The Interview Follow: 

By: Michael Mabbot, Staff Writer 

Q: When you were first appointed (to the senate) 
you said that you were for senate reform. 
What sort of reform would you like to see? 

A: We need some kind of senate reform. More 
equalized throughout the regions. Whether 
elected....there is something about (an 
elected senate) that I don’t like. I think it 
would makea second government that would 
bepowerful that wouldmakeit right. That's 


basically where I’m coming from right now. 
I don’t think a senate should be able to 
block, that's the principle of it. 

Q: But what I understand is that the senate is 
there as a body of sober second thought and 
it seems from the polls and from the studies 
that the majority of Canadian citizens are 
against the GST. 

A: Well, any tax all Canadian people are 
against. 1 don't like it. I don't think anyone 
likes it. But, the principle of an unelected 
body stopping (a bill presented by 
parliament)...it’s political. The Liberals are 
saying they want to stop it with the majority, 
continued on page 6 
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Walter Twinn 

continued on page 6 

and the wag they acted like asses when I was 
there (Ottawa); I was amazed. There’s no 
way people at that high level should've 
acted the way they did. 


go for amendments. They've had a lot of 
time to study the GST. They could’ve asked 
for amendments to the bill; there’s things 
they could've done. 

There’s an eight billion dollar deficit. So, 
what do you do? Are we going to pay the 
consequences now or later? We elect a 
government to try and do something. 


Q: How do you feel about the violence that 
erupted at Oka? 

A: I don’t believe in that. I don’t believe in 
blockades....blockades minimal. You know? 
Maybe for a while. I don’t believe in being 
radical, 1 don’t believe in all these 
blockades, I don’t even believe in 
demonstrations. I don't believe in that, 1 
think it's childish. 


Q: But the senate is a part of the Canadian 
democracy process, and now with what 
Mulroney has done with senate stacking, it is 
no longer effective in the way it was intended 
to be. 

A: What do you do when they’ve blocked so 
many bills? There are three bills there that 
have been sitting quite awhile, 8-9 months 
and if it's their Job to just block, like they’re 
trying to force an election maybe. It's 
political, I don’t believe the excuses that 
they're making. They're not being rational, 
the way they acted, and I think they could 



!: In terms of the principal of an elected 
government, the MP’s don't seem to be 
listening to the people they say they represent 
and we want them to represent us as our voice 
and not as our minds. 

: Well, you have an election in a couple of 
years. If the bill is so bad then the Liberals 
can take it right out. 

<: Yes, but shouldn't the people be listened to all 
the time and not just at election time? 

: There are things that are not popular. For 
instance, if government listened to all the 
people all the time, there would never be an 
income tax, people would never go to war. 

: Some people are saying that as an Indian 
Chief and as a senator who supports the 
Conservatives, that your positions will clash. 
What do you think? 

: I’ll suggest to you, there’s a lot of these 
Cheifs, there’s a lot of Indians that are going 
with the NDP etc. You can prove that by 
theirrunning for legislatureor participating 
in party politics. If I'm loyal to one party 
that's what Jam. 

: You don’t think it conflicts at all with your 
loyalty to your band? 

: I don't see how it does. I look at it as positi ve. 
I think it enhances the Indian peoples 
position, my position, and my bands 
position. 


Q: But you have to agree that although there 
were a lot of awful things that happened at 
Oka, the word Oka is on a lot of peoples 
mouths, it has come to the attention of 
Canadian people. 

A: Okay right! It’s been great! But there's a 
point when theyachieved what they wanted. 
They got their land claim. 

Q: But could they have gotten the same attention 
had they used different means? 

A: Well, I don’t know. But like I say, you don’t 
know the facts, I don't know the facts. I've 
been told two sides from the people. They 
got their land claim. I don’t know enough 
about it one way or another, but using guns 
is no darn way! 

Q: Do you think that they should go through the 
federal government in the first place? Without 
blockades, without demonstrations? Do you- 
think they should try to go through, the 
bureaucracy? 

A: Other people have succeeded. I think, in 
one way, it was great that they succeeded , 
but there’s a point where you over do it. I 
mean they stayed a long time. 

Q: C-31. What are your views on that? 

A: I think it is being retroactive, and nothing 
retroactive ever works. 
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Catching A Good Night’s Sleep 


By: Alice Elaine Moody 

Insomnia is a frightening, dehabilitating cir¬ 
cumstance. It is the endless tumbling and rolling, 
rearranging the blankets , punching, folding and 
readjusting the pillow, while the mind stays in gear 
recapping the discomforting happenings of the 
day, the week, the month, orthe years and looking 
with uneasiness into the future. If there is work to 
be done, appointments to keep, committments 
that must be met - it’s going to be a long day. 

What we are hoping for, what we are fighting 
for is sleep. That stage of relaxation, when the 
pulse slows, breathing becomes deep and rhythmic, 
there is a decrease in heart rate, temperature falls, 
face muscles slack, the fingers and toes twitch 
involuntarily and we have passed through the 
fourth stage of sleep into the REM (Rapid Eye 
Movement) and reach a deep and satisfying sleep. 

According to Dr. Viscott, whose observations 
were made known in the book, Natural Sleep By 
Philip Goldberg and Daniel Kaufman, when people 
start to lose consciousness at bedtime they lower 
their defenses and problems loom larger than they 
did during the day. People start to worry, become 
frightened and reinstate their defenses. As a result 
they can’t lose consciousness and fall asleep. 

Insomniacs are habitual worriers. In the name 
of honesty be careful of self-criticism. Honest self- 
examination means seeing your virtues as well as 
your faults. Dig out your virtues, dig out your 
triumphs and you will feel better. 

Almost half the people over the age of 65 
suffer from inability to sleep soundly and wake 
refreshed. This group of people swallow almost 
30% of sleep inducing drugs. These facts have been 
made known by information brought forward at the 
conference sponsored by the National Institute of 
Mental Health and the National Institute on Ageing 
held recently. 

Most sleep problems are automatically treated 
with prescribed drugs. These drugs include Halcion 
and Dalmane, the most prescribed drugs for the 
treatment of insomnia. However, the chairman of 
the psychiatry department at PennState Universi¬ 
ty’s Hershey Medical Center, Anthony Kales said, ” 
many reports of amnesia, daytime anxiety, de¬ 
lirium, memory impairment over the past ten years 
made use of the drugs highly questionable." 

Still, not all doctors prescribe tranquilizing 
drugs. I remember when domestic problems robbed 
me of much needed rest. This became so serious 
that I worried during the day about whether or not 
I could sleep at night. I explained the problem to my 
doctor, describing in detail the horrible affliction 
that had befallen me. He looked at me over his 
glasses and said,’’ I am not making a drug addict out 
of you. When you get tired enough, you will sleep. ” 
I will never forget that. 


If you can’t sleep, why can't you sleep? 
Discuss this problem with family and friends and 
you may find what’s keeping you awake. Failing 
that, write your thoughts and feelings down and 
you may discover the source of your distress. 

Consider these things: Do you like your 
bedroom? Is the colour calming and pleasing to 
you? Do you have enough or too many blankets? 
Do you sleep with your window open or closed? A 
temperature of 64 degrees is recommended and 
yet this will vary with the person. What seems right 
for one may not be right for another. Sleep shops 
offer a wide variety of pillows and crescent shaped 
neck cushions, electric blankets and eiderdowns. 
Are your feet cold? Wear warm wool socks. 

Noise may disturb your sleep. Use of ear 
plugs or a fan in the room will break the noise 
pattern. There are, of course small electrical de¬ 
vices on the market which constantly play the 
sound of rain on the roof, wind, or surf, complete 
rath volume control. Some libraries have tape 
recordings for trouble sleepers. Ask. 

If you like the darkness, heavy drapes or 
blinds will keep the light out. Eye shades may take 
some getting used to but will work fine if given some 

Change the direction of your bed, some 
people find that sleeping with the head in a differ¬ 
ent direction may be beneficial. It is thought this 
may have something to do with the earths magnetic 
field. 

A twenty minute walk or stretching exercises 
in the evening is excellent. For instance if exercises 
classes were shown on T. V. right after the evening 
news and were participated in by poor sleepers 
they would likely drift 
off with no trouble at 
all. 

To determine 
your bedtime, pay at¬ 
tention when you start 
to yawn and the mind 
wanders. Don’t fight it 
- get ready and go to 
bed. Trying to sleep at 
a later time may be 
impossible. Encourage 
the subconscious to 
dream pleasant ego 
building dreams. Turf 
out negative thoughts. 

Consider conversing 
with, being touched 
and noticed by those 
you love and admire or 
perhaps winning first 
prize in the category 
of your choice. (There 


of your choice. (There are no age barriers here) 
And anyway no one wants to spend the night 
dreaming of doing the laundry or being chased by 
a car with a madman inside. 

Most people will sleep more comfortably 
after eating or drinking something. Hot milk is a 
favorite, you can add Postum or Ovaltine, a spoonful 
of molasses or chocolate and perhaps a slice of 
toast or some crackers. Try different things and see 
what is right for you. 

Wind down. Clear your mind and leave your 
troubles behind. Focus on what you accomplished 
today and glance with interest on what you have 
planned for tomorrow. Heal thyself. 
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Concerned Women from Valleyview 
Walk to Edmonton 


By: Barbara Smith 

Calling themselves “The Group of Six”, con¬ 
cerned women from the Sturgeon Lake Band 
recently walked from Valleyview to Edmonton. 

They hoped to see Tom Siddon, Minister of 
Indian Affairs. It was intended that the walk would 
draw additional attention to their dispute with Band 
Chief Ron Sunshine and the band council. 

Unfortunately, by the time they reached Ed¬ 
monton, Siddon had left for High Prairie. 

“We have come a long way to discuss some 
important matters...concerning land claims and 
mismanagement of Band funds," said Ceceilia 
Soto, spokesperson for the group of women. 

The delegation explained that they are sup¬ 
ported in their mission by 60% to 70% of the Band 
membership. The others have stayed on the 
reserve because, “They are afraid to lose their jobs 
or their welfare cheques," said Soto, explaining 
why only a small delegation made the trip. 

These women and their supporters suspect 
the Sturgeon Lake Band administration is corrupt. 
They maintain audits that have been done are 


inadequate because they (the audits) have consist¬ 
ently been incomplete. The Band currently has a 
deficit of $1.5 million. 

“What we need is a full investigation, ” stressed 
Ceceilia Soto. 

Supported by her brothers, Doug and Charley, 
Ceceilia answered reporters questions in a thoughtful 
and detailed way. 

Amazingly, Soto's mother and aunt also 
made the trek. They are both diabetic. Mary Jane 
Soto is 63 and Evelyn Soto is 70 years old. They 
were in attendance at the conference and the 
intensity of their involvement was obvious. 

Chief Sunshine had apparently told a reporter 
from an Edmonton daily newspaperthat the Band’s 
financial records would be available for the reporter's 
or anyone else's investigation. A mirthless laugh 
was the reply the group gave the reporter. 

“When we tried to see the books a white 
woman, the Assistant Band Administrator came at 
me. I held her to the wall. Now I’m charged with 
assault. After that the Band Hall was closed for a 
week," explained Soto. 

To illustrate the lack of honesty the group believes 


the Band administration guilty of, Soto described a 
piece of land. “This land was sold to a Valleyview 
businessman for $30,000 yet it’s still listed as a 
Band asset." 

The amount of money made by the Chief and 
the Council members is also disputed. Sunshine 
maintains he’s earning $3,000 a month. The 
Group of Six believe the actual figure is closer to 
double that. 

Charley Soto spoke out strongly to warn 
other Bands against becoming involved in the 
Alternative Funding Agreement (AFA). 

“It creates a dictatorship," Charley Soto 
maintained. “The Bands are blinded by the amount 
of money involved. We must get back to traditional 
ways and be governed by our elders.” 

Indian Affairs has refused to help find or fund 
accomodation for the group while they are in 
Edmonton. 

“They say if they do that other Bands may do 
what we’ve done to draw attention to their prob¬ 
lems. They've offered us one night's accomodation 
and gas money home. They just want to get rid of 
us,” Charley Soto concluded. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Daishoiva Drops Plans to Log on 
Lubicon Land 


By: Dale Stelter 

Daishowa of Canada will not be logging this 
winter on land claimed by the Lubicon Lake Band. 

Daishowa, who recently began operation of a 
$550-mi!lion bleached kraft pulp mill located near 
Peace River, had proposed to harvest trees within 
the area which the Lubicon claimed as their tradi¬ 
tional lands. 

The Lubicon had indicated that they would 
protest the logging. The band is involved in a 
decades-old land rights dispute that states that 
since it has never signed a treaty, it retains 
Aboriginal rights to it’s 10,000 square kilometres 


of traditional lands. 

On September 24th, the band met with 
Daishowa-owned Brewster Construction Ltd. of 
Red Earth, and with Boucher Bros. Lumber of 
Nampa, two companies that had contracts with 
Daishowa to log on Lubicon Land. 

At the meeting involving Boucher Bros. 
Lumber, at which Daishowa representatives were 
present, Lubicon Chief Bernard Ominayak in¬ 
quired about Daishowa’s previous commitment not 
to log on the band’s traditional land until the band's 
land rights dispute was settled, and an agreement 
could be reached that addressed Lubicon concerns 
about environmental protection. 


In response, Daishowa indicated that they are 
respecting the agreement, and that "a distinction 
has to be made between Daishowa and these 
logging companies.” 

Recently, however, Daishowa indicated that 
neither it nor its contractors will go through logging 
this winter. 

The logging issue has been in contention for 
nearly three years, as the Lubricon were never 
consulted when Alberta allocated the band's tradi¬ 
tional lands as part of Daishowa’s Forest Manage¬ 
ment Agreement area. A proposed reserve area, 
completely surrounded by Daishowa’s FMA, was 
not included in the allocations. 


New Land Claim 
Process Called For 


Addiction Awareness Conference 

Promotes Partnership 


By: Nick Stoneburgh, Sr. 

Many of us know someone who is afflicted with an 
uncontrollable desire to abuse alcohol and/or drugs, 
they have come to “need” the substance for their 
very existence. We must take the responsibility for 
directing them toward help. 

The upcoming NationalAddictions Awareness 
Week(NAAW) slated to run from November 18 to 
24 could be a good place to start. 

National Addiction Awareness Week has grown 
from 80 communities participating in 1988 to a 
phenomenal 405 communities with over 18,000 
people last year. 

In the past, focus was mainly on Indians, Metis 


and Inuit people. This year in order to promote 
partnership between Native and non-Native com¬ 
munities, the NAAW decided to take the message 
to all Canadians. 

The overall organization of National Addiction 
Awareness Week is co-ordinated by Louise Mayo 
and Trish Merrithew-Mercredi. They can be reached 
at 403-458-1884, and are available to help with 
ideas for communities, schools, agencies or other 
groups wishing to participate in the weeks activi¬ 
ties. 

The NAAW is the only group promoting on a 
national level. Others generally promote on a 
provincial basis. “Information will be coming out to 
communities in about six weeks,” said Mayo. 


Alberta “Stupid” Regarding Peigans 

By Brian Savage “stupidity” and possibly may result in the river 

having to be rerouted around the Peigan reserve at 
a cost of 150 million. 

“If the river rights belong to the Peigans, it 
means that we have a huge dam the water can only 
be desposed of as the Peigans see fit,” said Taylor. 

continued on page 10 


By: Brian Savage 

Regena Crowchild, President of the Indian 
Association of Alberta, told a demonstration in 
front of the Alberta Legislature that a new land 
claims process is needed. 

Crowchild called for a commission to be set up 
with Natives and Federal government officials. 

“We need to restructure the process so it is fair 
to us,” said Crowchild, who said the process which 
is controlled by Indian Affairs, “is very unfair, a 
process has to be developed whereby the people 
don’t have any interests or biases." 

Biases exist even with signed Treaties, claimed 
Crowchild, because Native interpretation of Trea¬ 
ties can still be different from the government’s 
viewpoint. 

“The interpretation of the spirit and the intent 
of these treaties differs between the government 
and the First Nations," said Crowchild. 


Liberal MLA Nick Taylor condemned the 
Ottawa government for failing to check whether or 
not the Peigans own the riverbend of the Oldman 
River. 

He called the government’s action a result of 
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Alberta “Stupid” 

continued from page 9 

The Lonefighter Society on the Peigan re¬ 
serve tried to reroute the water from the Oldman 
River this summer. 

Eventually the government obtained an in¬ 
junction against the Indians claiming that it owns all 
the River rights based on the 1894 Northwest 
Irrigation Act. 


Taylor pointed out that Crown treaties with 
the Native predate the Irrigation Act. 

"The treatie gave all the water rights to the 
Indians, so therefore, in 1894, the federal gov¬ 
ernment had no right to transfer the river bottom 
rights to the people of the territories," claims 
Taylor. 

In 1987 a claim by Saanich Indians in B.C. 
gave them ownership of water around parts of 
Vancover Island, further helping the Peigan claim, 
says Taylor. 


Milton Born With A Tooth, 33-year old 
leader of the Lonefighters has had his petition for 
bail denied again. 

The opponent of the Oldman River Dam was 
arrested following a confrontation with RCMP in 
which the native is accused, of fired two warning 
shots at work crews. 

Bom With A Tooth claimed he was just trying 
to warn them off reserve land. 


Native Inmate Treatment Program 


By: Guy Saddy 

A project aimed at helping Native inmates 
overcome substance abuse problems has been 
piloted in British Columbia. 

The project - called the Pre-Treatment Pro¬ 
gram for Native offenders - provides drug and 
alcohol rehabilitation for Native inmates before 
they are released. 

Project Coordinator, Hillary Harper - a Cree 
from Onion Lake - said the thrust of the program 
was “to develop a program for Native offenders 


that was culturally relevant." 

“The program is designed to assist Native 
inmates in developing short term and long term 
plans to help them with their healing." 

The project is called a Pre-Treatment program 
"because it'sdelivered in an institution," said Harper. 
"No one can get holistic treatment while incarcer¬ 
ated." 

The eight week program was test piloted at 
Mountain Institution (Agassiz), and at William Head 
Institution, both in B.C. 

Within the institutions, "we tried to enlist the 


support of the (Native inmate) groups," said Harper. 

"Almost everyone who worked on the project 
was Native or of Native ancestry.. .1 think this had 
a positive result." 

Funds for the project - $115,000 over one 
year - were provided by the Solicitor General of 
Canada and the National Native Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Program (NNADAP). 

The project will run until the end of Decem¬ 
ber, 1990. 


11th Annual Rita Houle Awards Banquet 


The saga of Rita Houle is not known to many, 
but to her family, friends, and fellow athletes, she 
is remembered to have been a consummate athlete 
and a dedicated and sincere person. Rita loved life, 
treated others with respect, and left an indelible 
mark on all those who knew her. Rita lost her life 
to cancer at the age of 20 but in the short time she 
was on the earth, she provided an inspiration to 


young Native athletes to have pride in their heritage 
and to always strive to do their best. 

In honour of this once-aspring Native athlete, 
the Canadian Native Friendship Centre will host the 
11th annual Rita Houle Memorial Awards Banquet 
on Saturday, November 3,1990. This event will be 
held at the Londonderry Neighborhood Inn, lo¬ 
cated at 13103 Fort Road in Edmonton, Alberta. 
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The Rita Houle Memorial Awards for “Male 
Athlete of the Year” and “Female Athlete of the 
Year” are presented to the deserving top male and 
female athletes who best exemplify dedication, 
commitment and perseverance Winners are hon- j 
oured with plaque presentations, as well as with a 
one thousand ($1,000.00) cash award from A1-. 
berta Municipal Affairs. 

The Rita Houle Memorial Awards competi¬ 
tion is open to any Alberta Native athlete, aged 13- 
21 years. Athletes must be nominated by a Native 
band, a Metis settlement, Friendship Centre, or any 
other Native organization. Nominees must personify 
dedication to their chosen sport/sports, be dedicated 
to academic excellence, demonstrate community 
involvement (through volunteerism), and be a posi¬ 
tive role model to others. Letters from coaches, 
teachers, and community leaders and representa¬ 
tives, attesting to a nominee's athletic ability, aca¬ 
demic achievement, and volunteer efforts, play an 
important role in selection process. 

Deadline for nomination submission is Octo¬ 
ber 26, 1990; they can be sent to the Canadian 
Native Friendship Centre, 11016-127st. Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta T5X 3L4. Additional information or 
clarification on these awards can be obtained by 
calling Anne Cardinal at 452-7811. 
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Native Communications Program Offered 


By: Guy Saddy 

Grant MacEwan Community college offers a 
Native Communications course at Jasper Place 
campus in Edmonton. 

The course - a one year certificate program - 
is designed to help introduce Native students to the 
field of communications. 

“We are only an introductory program," said 
Program Chairperson Mary Cardinal-Rizzoli. “We 
don’t prepare students for the job market.” 

We teach them to become students ... we 
introduce them to various forms of media," she 

Cardinal-Rizzoli said the course was introduced 
seventeen years ago. There are eighteen students 
currently enrolled in the program. 

Although the program concentrates on com¬ 
munications skills, other subjects are also covered. 


nal peoples. I bring in experts to do seminars. 
Native issues are so complex, you can't expect one 
person to have all the knowledge,” she added. 

Other courses include Native Culture, Radio, 
Television, Journalism and Slide Tape Production. 

Many graduates of the program are optimistic 
about their prospects in the field. 

Cheryl Paul, recipient of the Grant MacEwan 
Faculty Association Scholarship (highest academic 
standing in the program) sees a bright future. 

“Being a Native, there are lots of opportuni¬ 
ties in the field, ” she said. Video and slide production 
and documentaries on Native issues are some of 
the areas where Paul feels she can make an impact. 

A slightly different opinion was expressed by 
graduate Lyle Donald. 


“That’ 



Graduate Judy Jeffrey believes that Natives 
should strive for excellence outside of the Native 
community. 

“You have to be out in society, not just in the 
Native community," she said. “The 


All three graduates plan on continuing in th 

Donald, Jeffrey and Paul realize that the pri 
am is just a first step to a communications caree 
Referring to the intent of the program, Mai 
irdinal-Rizzoli said, “We don’t make experts; u 
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Mike Auger's Mission 


By: Barbara Smith 

Like many who have come through the 
system, Mike Auger has a powerful story to tell. 
The difference is Auger is telling it... worldwide. 

In the documentary film, Keep The Circle 
Strong, Auger and his chronicle are featured. He 
was placed in a mission school as a child and as a 
result was robbed of "any cultural self-respect.” 

“In high school,” he continued, "they gave us 
no choice but to have white role models.” 

Like many others Mike responded poorly to 
this cultural deprivation. He arrived in Edmonton 
feeling like an outsider. Soon he was in serious 
trouble. The use of drugs and alcohol led to trouble 
with the law. 

“I’ve come through the system," the emo¬ 
tionally charged young man stated. 

By turning to others for help Auger was able 


to stop his fall and become a productive and proud 

A volunteer movement he was involved with 
began building school desks for the Ayamara Indians 
in Bolivia. Oddly, this augmented Auger’s cultural 
pride and self awakening. 

While in Bolivia, Auger realized the indigenous 
people in South America have also suffered op¬ 
pression. 

“I’m leaving in February for Europe,” Auger 
explained during a recent visit to Alberta Native 
News' offices. “I have to tell the people there the 
truth. All they know is what Mulroney’s telling 
them. They need to know the truth.” 

Now that Mike Auger’s spirit has been re¬ 
kindled there will be no stopping him. 

He is clearly a man with a mission. 



SAY NO TO DRUGS & ALCOHOL 


Hollandia 


BAKERY (1979) LTD. 

"Serving You for 
More than 25 Years" 
"Insist on the best" 
Ask for HOLLANDIA BAKERY PRODUCTS 
324*3582 McLennan, Alberta 


FT. McMURRAY WOMEN'S CRISIS 
^CgNTRE SOCIETY 

OFFERS SUPPORT 

r\f U" i ly^AND SECURE SI IELTER 
House FOR ABUSED WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 

743-1190 

BOX 6165, FORT McMURRAY, T9H 4WI 


1 HOURS A DAY 
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“There’s Always Money 
To Be Made When 
There’s A Crisis” 


By: Dale Steher 

Chalk one up for profit motive. 

It appears that a souvenir shop in Quebec City 
has found a way to capitalize on the crisis faced by 
the Mohawks at Oka. Apparently, one of the 
hottest selling items at that souvenir shop is a 
“Battle of Oka” T-shirt, showing a Mohawk War¬ 
rior standing on top of an overturned police car and 
holding aloft a submachine gun. 

A woman from the souvenir shop was quoted 
by the Canadian Press saying that, “There’s always 
money to be made when there’s a crisis. We’re in 
a capitalist society and you’d might as well make the 
most of it." 

Thewomanwasalsoquotedsayingthat “Some 
people come in and say it’s not very funny, or it’s 
in poor taste. 

“Itellthem: ‘It’s reality man. There’s money to 
be made and I’m ready to grab it’.” 

Indeed, the T-shirts, which cost $9.95 apiece, 
have even outsold Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
sweatshirts. 

It doesn’t stop there. For example, the man¬ 
ager of the Hotel Relax de Laval was quoted by the 
Canadian Press as saying that the Mohawk crisis 
“couldn’t have come at a better time.” That hotel, 
which normally has its slowest business in July and 
August, housed about 120 Quebec police officers. 

Apparently other Laval hotels, plus local 
businesses, did a good trade during the summer, 
prompting the manager of the Hotel Relaxde Laval 
to tell the Canadian Press that “It’s been a mini¬ 
boom.” 


QUALITY • QUALITY 
W* I QUALITY 


CISTERNS — FOR FIREFIGHTING & PORTABLE 
WATER COMPARTMENTS 

OIL/WATER 

SEPARATOR TANKS — WITH BAFFLES 
HOLDING TANKS — RAW SEWAGE, LAKE LOTS. 

INDUSTRIAL WASTE 

SEPTIC TANKS — C.S.A. APPROVED FOR T 9‘ 
EARTH COVER 


Sizes: 750,1,000, 2,000 to 20.000 gallons 
FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE CONTACT: 

TANKS • A • LOT (403) 464-4206 

LTD. TOLL FREE: 1-800-661-5667 



Sc zd-uratc. OjDtu. 
m ‘Dial Cbtuyi & eHCaoioC 

CanCauiz 


Delta House Drug & Alcohol 
Rehabilitation Centre 
Box 2304 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 

X0E 0T0 
(403) 979-2725 



DENNIS EDNEY 


BARRISTER & SOLICITOR 


#420 Sunlifc Building 


HOME VISITS ARRANGED 




CARDSTON MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 

144 - 2nd Street West. P.O. Box 310 
Cardston. Alberta T0K 0K0 
Tel: (403) 653-4411 

Our future is zoitfi 
(joodttealtfi... 


...'Don't a6use 
Drugs & McofioC 


EDMONTON 

MOTORCYCLE SALVAGE 

9753 - 62nd Avenue, Edmonton, AB T6E 0E4 

* NEW OR USED PARTS * 

★ LOW PRICES * 

* CASH FOR YOUR * 

3 OR 4 WHEEL ATV 

(RUNNING OR NOT) 

PHONE FAX 

435-9108 434-2737 


We take this opportunity to 
SALUTE THE 
iHVIAVt LEAVERS 
In your Hands Lies Our‘future 

from the 

BLOOD INDIAN 
HOSPITAL 

grrrr; 

faincD 1 ■ 


P.O. Box 490, Cardston 
Alberta T0K 0K0 


waygard 


Waygard Coating Systems Ltd. 
Telephone: (403) 955-2856 



The Pumper People 

OPEN: Mon, Tue., Wed, Thuis, - 7:00 AM. -11 PA 
Friday & Saturday - 7:00 A.M. -12:00 Midnight 
Sunday - 8:00A.M.- 11:00P.M. 


4 _A 

Len & Val Hofferd 

523-5141 

HIGH PRAiJUK. ALBERTA 
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HEBE'S WHATS 
HAPPENING LN 

YOUR 

WORLD 


WE NEED 


YOUR 


TYPE 


PLEASE GIVE 
BLOOD 


Wk bring 
your ivorld 


Rage 14 

The word Warrior has 
been “misunderstood” 

By: Del Louis 

“Warrior” has become a misunderstood word 
over the past months. For many, the word 
conjures up negative images of blockades, 
masks, assault rifles and violence. 

But there is another side to the Warrior - 
a most positive side. Speaking as a Cree raised 
by Cree elders, I would like to paint a picture of 
what I was taught the true Warrior is really like. 

The true Warrior is someone who aspires 
to a better understanding of himself and human 
nature through patiently enduring personal 
hardship. 

Guided by the spiritual wisdom of his 
ancestors and the "inner voice, "the true Warrior 
seeks the way of peaceful participation in life's 
daily battles. The ability to translate hardship 
into progress gives him insight. His goal is to be 
at one with the fellow man, and indeed, with all 
creation. 

The true Warrior disciplines himself in the 
use of the sacred powers that lie deep in his 
heart. He uses freedom deliberately, accurately. 
His weapons of choice are words of encour¬ 
agement, not of condemnation. He disarms his 
opponent with compassion, not with abuse. He 
challenges intimidation with a firm handshake 
and a confidant smile. He converts frustration 
to fulfillment as he journeys along the peaceful 
way. The end result is friendship and harmony, 
not bitterness and chaos. 

Our elders and wise ones knew the im¬ 
portance of studying nature. They knew that 
nature revealed man’s inner mystery. Their 
knowledge led them to reserve “the honourable 
way." The soft and peaceful eyes of our elders 
continue to extrude this beauty rit is this beauty 
that best characterizes the true Warrior. 

In this positive light, perhaps all of us - 
Native and non Native alike - are called to be 
true Warriors. This is the only way to a lasting 
peace, both here In North America and across 


#200, 10036 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 2W2 
Tel: (403) 425-5850 


BIRTH CONTROL CLINIC 

FREE & CONFIDENTIAL 

BIRTH CONTROL INFORMATION 
SEXUALITY INFORMATION 
BIRTH CONTROL SUPPLIES 
PREGNANCY TESTING 


THE PROPOSED GST. 

FIND OUT WHAT’S GOING ON. 
AND COMING OFF. 

S5K5 




ofFSTwith 


.# The answer is to call. 

Your GST Consumer 


Information Office 

1 - 800 - 668-2122 


Canada 
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Organize Your 
Bingo Chaos 


We’re all familiar with the image of the harried and frustrated bingo player 
spilling her coffee all over her cards as she reaches for her markers. Who of us 
hasn’t done a frantic search for our door receipt as the numbers are called for 
the door prize? 

Well, take heart all you frantic bingo fiends, two Edmonton men Denis 
Iverson and Randy Walker have seen your problems and have come up with 
a solution. It’s called the Bingo Mate. Now all together in one compact, well 
organized space you can keep four markers, one glue holder, one package of 
cigarettes, one lighter, your change and your door receipt. At the end of the 
evening the Bingo Mate neatly fits into it’s own colourful nylon tote bag. The 
need for a purse is eliminated. The risk of being mugged is reduced. 

_ Randy and Denis saw a problem and met the challenge and the Bingo 
Mate is now being manufactured in Edmonton. Their company, Ran-Den 
Ventures, is thriving, it’s only five months old and they’ve already sold 8,000 
Bingo Mates. They said that both of their wives are frequent players and they 
admit to playing a few cards themselves, so they were well qualified to do an 
in depth, close-up analysis and survey of the logistical problems of the average 
player. The result of this arduous task and keen insight is the Bingo Mate - a 
must for all bingo players . Gone is the spilled coffee, the frantic searches, the 
fumbling for change. Will bingo ever be the same? 


BINGO MATE 

“The Bingo Player's Answer to Organization" 



PLEASE SEND CHEOUE FOR S9.99 * * 3.00 POSTAGE & HANDLING 
TO: RANDEN VENTURES, 14820 • 116 AVE., EDMONTON. AB T5M 3G1 
OR: CALL (403) 451-0943 FOR VISA ORDERSI 


Dr. Andreas Azarko 

EMERGENCY & 
General Dentistry 





***4 true 


^Nursing & Home -—- ^ 

Care Services 

A highly skilled group of health care 
professionals provid' 

• services available 24 hours : 

7 days a week 

Call for a free nursing assesst 

«>ged 423-8013 . . j 


Ain, 

Box 249, 

Fori Smith, NWT XOE 0P0 LEASE LTD. 

Daily flights between Fort Smith and Yellowknife 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 
Same day connections from Yellowknife and 
Ft. Smith to Uranium City, Fond du Lac 
& Stony Rapids, Sask. 


Mondays and Fridays 
Same day connections from Yellowknife 
to Fort Chipewyan, Alberta. 






(Minimum of 3 passengers required per trip from 
Fort Smith to points in Saskatchewan and Alberta) 
For more information and reservations 
CALL (403) 872-2216 
CHARTER SERVICE ALSO AVAILABLE 


Our Continued Encouragement 
In The Fight Against Alcohol & Drng AIn 



larrlr Sr^IT ■ 


D E SIG N & SUPPLY 
By Solshine Energy Systems Ltd. 
Greg Tindall - 

Design Consultant/General Manager 
Floor Heating Specialists 
Snow Melt Systems 
Dehumidification Systems 



Box 5748 

FORT McMURRAY 
Alberta T9H 4V9 


4723 - 91 Ave.. Edmonton, AB. 

465-9251 



WAITS' 


Our 'Best 'Wishes and'Encouragem, 

To 'Evenjone Involved let The 
9mg & Alcohol Must Trtvcnlion Programs 


• Full Line of Firearms and Ammunition 

• We Carry All Fishing and Hunting Supplies • 

• We Welcome All C.O.D. Orders • 



WOLVERINE SP 

(403) 873-4350 FAX: (403) 920-2176 
5010 - 50Bi Street Yellowknite, NWT XU2N3 
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ENVIRONMENT 


By: Dale Steher 

Canadian Car Air Conditioners Labelled 
As Ozone Destroyers 

According to the Friends of the Earth environ¬ 
mental group, more than 60 % of Canadian cars 
have air conditioners, and each air conditioning 
system contains about two kilograms of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs). CFCs are one of the 
main agents of destruction of the earth’s ozone 
layer. 

Citing Environment Canada figures, Friends 
of the Earth also said that between 1986 and 1988, 
the quality of CFCs utilized to recharge automobile 
air conditioners increased by 105%. 

U.S. Looks to Oil in Alaska 
Wildlife Refuge 

A proposal currently in the United States 
Congress would open up the seven million hectare 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, located in Alaska, 
to oil exploration and development. U.S. President 
George Bush also stated he favors such develop¬ 
ment, so as to reduce American dependence on 
imported oil. 

The refuge, which is home to thousands of 
caribou and Musk oxen and polar bears, has long 


been a focus of controversy. No one is certain, but 
geologists believe that the refuge is situated over 
one of the U.S.’s largest untapped oilfeilds. 

For nearly a decade, the oil industry, often 
joined by prodevelopment politicians, has been 
lobbying to drill in the area. Until the recent crisis 
in the Middle East, in which Iraq invaded Kuwait, 
environmentalists have been successful in helping 
to prevent the drilling. 

Economic Shortsightedness... 

During the 1930s, the Quebec government 
offered bounties on beluga whales in the St. 
Lawrence River, as the whales were seen as a 
threat to the salmon and cod industry. 

Today, the St. Lawrence beluga is an endan¬ 
gered species, the victim of overhunting and pol¬ 
lution. In fact, the corpses of some belugas are so 
contaminated that they are a treated as toxic waste. 

...And Ecological Shortsightness 

Scientist suspect that algae blooms in the 
worlds oceans are caused by human pollution. It is 
thought that the pollution provides nutrients for the 
algae, which then proliferate and upset the balance 


of the marine ecosystem. 

For example, in 1976 a massive algae bloom 
covered almost 7,500 square kilometers of ocean 
and replaced with lethal hydrogen sulfide gas. The 
end result was mass kills of crabs, clams and 
lobsters. 

Did You Know? 

-On a worldwide basis, for every ten hectares 
of forest that are logged, burned or cleared, less 
than one hectare is replaced. 

-If one person recycled one newspaper each 
day for one year, he or she would be removing 
about 140 kilograms of paper from waste stream, 
and conserving approximately 2.5 trees. 

-Each year, an estimated 70 million tonnes of 
fish are taken out of the worlds oceans. 

-As many as 1,000 new chemicals are in¬ 
vented every year. At present, approximately 
70,000 are in everyday use. 

-Between 1978 and 1989, the amount of 
every U.S. federal dollar directed toward natural 
resourses and the environment was reduced by 
half, from 3 cents to 1.5 cents. 


Toward A Cle 


While no one can afford to be environmentally 
irresponsible these days effective cleaning is still as 
important as ever. 

Frank Murray, owner of Murray’s Soap Fac¬ 
tory has been in the cleaning business since the 
1950’s. In order to satisfy both concerns Murray 
offers the following advice: “Our aim is to go 
toward old fashioned pure soap.” 

This is preferable because it is biodegradable. 
“While water alone will remove dust, a cleaning 
agent is needed to remove grease and grime. In 
order to kill bacteria you need a water temperature 
close to boiling." 



SEE YOUR LOCAL VALLEY COMFORT DEALER TODAY 

„..°. R ^ ll “ sformore information 

VALLEY COMFORT SYSTEMS INC. 

BOX 777, Penticton. B.C. V2A 6Y7 

(604) 493-7444 
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Our Creator Gave Us The Greatest Gift “LIFE" 
Don't Abuse It With Drugs & Alcohol 



General Delivery 
Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 

Phone: (403)751-3921 






From Chief Raphael Fobister 

Assistant Executive Director ‘Gordon Sneaky 
Councillors ‘Thomas Payash 
•Christine Strong ‘Lany Keewatln ‘Moses Land 
•John Fobister *Roy Assln 
Band Administrator Alex A. Rankin, 
and People of the 


GRASSY NARROWS 
INDIAN RESERVE 


General Delivery, Grassy Narrows, Ontario POX 1BO 
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Alcohol and the Unborn Child 


By: Irene Gladstone 

There is an old song that goes, ” bartender give 
me one for my baby and one more for the road.” 
The effects of drinking and driving are well publi¬ 
cized; the effect of those drinks on the unborn child 
are not so well known. 

Because of the unique relationship between a 
mother and her unbom baby, women must be 
especially careful of their use of alcohol during 
pregnancy. There is no safe time during pregnancy 
for heavy drinking, alcohol effects all stages of the 
unbom child’s development. Women who drink 
heavily, five or more drinks on some occasions and 
at least 45 drinks per month, have up to a 50% 
chance of having a Fetal Alcohol Syndrome baby. 

Fetal Syndrome, (FAS), babies have certain 
characterististics in common: they are smaller at 
birth and post-natal growth is slower, they are 
retarded or intellectually impaired, hyper active 
and they develop motor skills much more slowly. 
There are also characteristic face abnormalities 
associated with FAS babies. These children may 
also have heart murmurs, kidney and genital 


anomalies, skeletal malformations, septal defects 
and other physical disabilities. 

A recent survey done in the Yukon and 
northwest British Columbia shows that the instances 
of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome are much higher in 
Native children than in non-Native children. The 
results of this survey can also be applied in other 
Native communities where alcohol is recognized as 
a major problem. This survey recommends that 
there be a massive educational campaign started, 
aimed not only at the general public, but also at 
doctors, nurses, social workers and substance abuse 
counsellors. The authors also suggest that since 
alcohol use starts at a young age that information 
about the effects of alcohol on the fetus should be 
part of the school curriculum beginning in the 
elementary grades and continuing through high 
school. 

FAS children need special care and attention. 
Those with demonstrable problems should have 
educational, psychological, speech and other as¬ 
sessments done and educational programs devel¬ 
oped to meet their specific needs. The earlier the 
symptoms are recognized the better the FAS child's 


chances are for improved development. This means 
the establishment of special Infant Development 
and Child Development Centres, for those children 
who will not receive adequate help at home. These 
are expensive programs to help a condition that 
need not exist. The old axion, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure needs to be applied to Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome. Education and counselling are 
the best prevention, not just for women, but for 
men as well. The Yukon survey discovered that 
wives tended to drink when their husbands did, so 
men must shoulder some responsibility and show 
support and encouragement for their pregnant 

Whenever heavy drinking stops, chances of 
having a healthy baby improve. The earlier in 
pregnancy the drinking is stopped, the lower the 
risk of damage to your baby. With drinking stopped 
and maternal nutrition and well being improved 
there is a better chance for normal fetal growth and 
restituton. 


BUTLER KREBES 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 

- MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS - 
- LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS - 
- SITE PLANNERS - 

#200, 4224 - 93 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T6E 5P5 
Tel: (403) 463-7993 Fax: (403) 461-6544 


Standoff Trading Post 

Gifts • Collectibles 
Indian Crafts • Antiques 
Fast Foods • Arcade 

— '(Pc encourage education and upgrading — 

Box 95, Standoff, Alberta 

737-2024 



The first 
tree planted 
at Suncor... 

Is now surrounded 
by a million more. 


When oil sands mining began at Suncor in 1967 the production of 
synthetic crude was co-ordinated with our effort to be socially 
responsible towards the environment. 

That's why more than 950 acres of our lease have been reclaimed 
with grass and shrubs; more than one million trees planted. 

Production at Suncor provides stability today. 

Our commitment to the environment secures the future. 


Suncor, 

Oil Sands Group 
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Supporting Drug & Alcohol Abuse Awareness 
from the Staff & management at: 

WAJAX 

INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Distributors of 

Quality Woodlands Equipment 

Barko Log Loaders 
Barko Feller Bunchers 
Kawasaki Wheel Loaders 
Wajax Fire Control Equipment 

17604 - 105 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5S 1G4 
Tel (403) 483-6641 Fax: (403) 484-4378 

Calgary_Saskatoon 



Supporting The Mohawk Nation In Oka 


LENNOX ISLAND BAND COUNCIL 

Lennox Island, P.E.I. COB 1P0 
Tel: (902) 831-2779 




Quality custom embroidery 
for business, clubs, organizations 
• Fast, personalized service 
• Expanded Services • New Location 


624-1686 


NEW ADDRESS 

Riverdrive Mall 
PEACE RIVER 


For your future be aware of the dangers of 
Drugs & Alcohol! 

PATUANAK 

ALCOHOL 

PROJECT 

One lo One and Family Counselling 
- in Confidence 
Monday to Friday 

(306) 396-2070 

ENGLISH RIVER BAND 

GENERAL DELIVERY 
PATUANAK. SASKATCHEWAN SOM 2H0 


SIGNS NOW!! 


Computer Generated Signs 
Lettering and Graphics in Vinyl 
Over 300 Type Styles Available 
Mobile Site Unit 
Same Day Service Available 


OVER 100 COLORS 


Northern 

Perspectives 



P.D.O. SIGNS INC. 

CALL 484-4431 (COLLECT) 


^Northwes^ferftorie^Oldes^mtMIosi^ 
Distinctive Funeral Home.. 

TERRITORIAL 
FUNERAL HOMES LTD. 

^JCourei i & rcA/lonumcnti 

PHONE: 873-5861 

P.O. Box 2792, Yellowknife, N.W.T. X1A 2R1 
^SmringjhejntireMacKenele District by Air’ A 
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Listen 


I will listen to the wind. 

I will listen to the rustle of the leaves. 

I will listen to the calls of the wild. 

1 will listen to the world that surrounds me. 

I will listen to the distant beats of the drum. 

As it heralds a new beginning. 

I will listen to the inner voice for it holds the keg to harmony and peace. 

I will listen to the youngster who is lost in the timelessness of joy. 

I will listen to the youth for the eagerness that surrounds them. 

I will listen to the wise ones for they know what has been and what is to come. 

Del Louis 


Native Newspaper Seeking 

Freelance Writers 
Freelance Artists 

If you are an artist or writer 
and would like to make some 
$ in your spare time, 

Alberta Native News 
is seeking coorespondents. 
Please enclose a sample 
when applying. 

Alberta Native News 

530 - 10036 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 2W2 • 421-7966 



ofrtU u* tUtDnp & MoUco, 

ENGINES 

OVER 300 
ENGINES 
IN STOCK 

nr MANUFACTURED ’sPFf'IAI 

CHEV 350 $869 ayAFIA "' EI 

• l ong Block Assembly 0 03 

$799. 5,50 

THESE ENGINES ARE BACKED 
BY A 3 YEAR/50,000 KM warranty* 

* pro raled, some limitations may apply 
phone lor details 


EDMONTON 

489-2255 

15920-114 Ave. 
T5M 2Z4 


CALGARY 

274-8282 

Bay 42,5225-6 St N.E 
T2K5Y4 


Out of town call collect 



md 

ff V if 


THE 
PAIUTE 
INDIAN 
TRIBE 
OF UTAH 


600 North 100 East Pilule Or. 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 
(801) 586-1112 


t/fe^rarf ftor Safety,, Strength and 
tftuidance ftor our- Brothers and S/s ters 
oft the jtfohawi, /\/ation in 0£a. 



“We are interested in buying 
your Paintings and Art-Crafts” 
PLEA SE CONTACT: 

LOUISE CARR1ERE 


( 403 ) 342-2640 


4 SoffurC /Jiblti/Dry & A/ctie/Aearcictt fr/tcl 

DR. D.G. KOT & DR. D. TWERDUN 

OPTOMETRISTS 

PHONE: 352-2450 


Main Floor, 5101 - 50th Avenue 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta T9A 0S5 

Across the sheet from Kresges 


sooke 

INDIAN BAND 

Box 5, R.R. #3, Sooke, British Columbia VOS 1N0 
/n Support ofi the, fitokau/fc Nation in D&tJ 
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POEMS & SHORT STORIES 



S'HMMMh'M 


MAGNETAWAN 
FIRST NATION 

Box 1, R.R. 1, Britt, Ontario POG 1A0 


May Safety, Strength and Guidance 
come soon to our 
Brothers & Sisters 
of the Mohawk Nation in Oka 


Our Future Is With Good Health Don't Abuse Drugs And Alcohol 
On Behalf Of 

DEH CHO SOCIETY 
Alcohol and Drug Program 


providing service 
in the area of 
Substance Abuse 
Counselling, 
Treatment 
and Referrals 



695-2527 



Steve Zarusky 

M.L.A. 


Our future 

Is With good Wealth... 
Don't Muse 
‘Drugs & Mcohol 


Vie Creator Gave Us The Greatest Gift: Life 
Let's Not Abuse It With Alcohol And Drugs 
The Future Is Ours 

In Support Of 

NATIONAL AWARF.NF.SS ADDICTION WF.F.K 
November 18th to 24th, 1990 



STONY PLAIN 
MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 


Supporting and Encouraging 
the AADAC programs 
in the County of Parkland 

For appointments or information contact: 

AADAC at 481-3493 


lAlpH . 

SPRUCE GROVE 
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Under instruction from PEAT MARWICK THORNE, 
Receiver/Manager tor 

INUVIK SEWING FACTORY LTD. o/a STYLE NORTH. 

November 3rd to 6th, 1990 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday & Tuesday 10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


DISCOUNTS FROM 40% 

500 NEW NORTHERN STYLE ESKIMO/INDIAN PARKAS..15,000 
Yards of Material - including 8,000 yrds. of DUFFLE 37-38 
ounces...plus felts, satin lining, fur, cuff material, 7200 (30" to 36") 
ZIPPERS, Huge Inventory of THREAD, BIAS & RIC RAC...WORK IN 
PROGRESS...PARKERS...LINERS...SHELLS...MITTENS ETC. 


UNRESERVED PUBLIC AUCTION 
SAT., NOV. 10TH -10:00 A.M. 8170 - 50 St., EDMONTON, AB. 


NOTE: All inventory not sold within 4 days of LIQUIDATION will be 
cleared by Auction... PLUS 32 COMMERCIAL SEWING MACH INES. 
Hyd. Cutting press, Material Cutting Table, Garmet Pressing Machine 
Material Cutting Equip. & Misc. production Equipment. 


AUCTION SERVICE LTD. 


Tell Me Why? 


A person wakes up in the morning, after sleeping on an advertised bed, in advertised 
pajamas. He bathes in an advertised tub, washes with an advertised soap and eats an 
advertised cereal on an advertised plate. Yet this person hesitates to advertise saying 
that it does not pay, Finally, when his unadvertised business goes under, he will 
advertise it for sale. 

Advertising does pay. Call Alberta Native News at (403) 421-7966 


(For Tour iFuture “Be FLzoare of the 
(Dangers of “Drugs and FtkotwC 


Our Creator Gave Us The Greatest Gift 
"LIFE" 

Don't Abuse It With Drugs & Alcohol 



CHIEF: EDDIE TALLMAN 
Band Council, Staff 
and Band Members of the 

wjr 


af* 

sp nnr 



Bonnyville Indian - Metis 
Rehabilitation Centre 

Alcoholic Abuse Treatment Centre 
CANADA-WIDE 


£ftcvn€l#459 
(403) 767-3914 

FAX (403) 767-3814 

P.O. Box 8148, Bonnyville, AB T0A 0L0 
Telephone 826-3328 


General Delivery 

Atikameg, Alberia TOG 0C0 


■Ejm§n| 

sms 


300 MaeLean Block 

Edmonton. Alberta 
T5J 1J4 

Teleonone' (403) <21 4766 
Fax 403) 429-0346 




'ifease (Don 't ‘Drinks & Drive 


AMBULANCE 
CARE SERVICE 
SPIRITWOOD 

• Serving You with Class "A" Ambulances 

• 2 Way Radio Equipped 

• Neonatal Transport Incubators 

• Registered Emergency Medical Assistance 

PHONE (306) 883-2090 
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In the 1990s, a diverse, 
multicultural workforce will offer 
many employment opportunities to 
Canadians with skills, education and 
ability. 

Native students who prepare 
today will be ready to face 
tomorrow’s challenge and play an 
active role in business, industry and 
government. 



Syncrude Canada Ltd. 



Connelly - McKinley 
Ltd. 

- Funeral Directors - 

"SERVING NATIVE FAMILIES 
iN ALBERTA FOR 81 YEARS" 

CALL COLLECT 

422-2222 

10011 -114 Street, EDMONTON 
ALSO CHAPELS IN: 

ST. ALBERT, ST. VITAL & Hwy 2 458-2222 
SHERWOOD PK, 265 Fir St. 464-2226 



4701 Franklin Ave. 
P. O. Box 1627 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. X1A 2P2 
PHONE: (403) 873-6601 
CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-661-0717 


reg. $1399. Your Education is our Future 



Vortec VF-901 by Samsung 
A full featured group III facsimile machine, 
now at a special price. 

For all your computer/ofiice needs call Arctic Data. 


Vm Special 

In all the world there is nobody like me. Since the beginning of time, there has never been another person like me. Nobody has my smile, Nobody 
has my eyes, my nose, my hair, my hands, my voice, I’m special. 

In all of time there has been no one who laughs like me, no one who cries like me. And what makes me laugh and cry will never provoke identical 
laughter and tears from anybody else, ever... 

I'm the only one in creation who has my set of abilities, Oh there will always be somebody who better at one of things I’m good at, but no 
one in all the universe can reach the quality of my combination of talents, ideas, abilities and feelings. 

Though all of eternity no one will ever look, talk, walk, think, or do like me. I’m special; I’m rare. 

And as in all rarity, there is great value. Because of my great rare value, I need not attempt to imitate others. I will accept - Yes celebrate my 
differences. 

I'm Special. 

And I’m beginning to realize It’s no accident that I'm special. I'm beginning to see that God made me special for a very special purpose. 
He must have a job for me that no one else can do as well as 1. Out of all the billions of applicants, only one is qualified, only one has the 
right combination of what it takes. 

That one Is me. 

Because...Tm Special. 



CENTRAL PEACE 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 

P.O. Box 339 

Spirit River, Alberta 
TOH 3G0 

Telephone: (403) 864-3993 

VoH-'t Alt Vtuep. & Aicokot 


Supporting The Fight Against 
Alcohol & Drug Abuse 



SERVING ALL OF CANADA 
For further information and catalogue, contact: 


Fort McPherson Tent & Canvas 
P.O. Box 58, Fort McPherson 
N.W.T. XOE 0|0 
Telephone (403) 952-2179 
Fax (403) 952-27IB 



dPinctizi dxzzfz 
e^A/ianicijiat 

“Saluting The Progress 
In The Fight Against 
Drug & Alcohol Abuse” 
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ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 


The Common Loon's 
Fight For Survival 


By: Dale Stelter 

To many people, the haunting calls of the 
common loon are an inextricable part of Canada’s 
wilderness. However, habitat destruction, water 
pollution and acid rain are exacting a large toll 
upon the populations of this magnificent, superbly 
adapted bird. 

When the first Europeans arrived in North 
America, the common loon was widely distributed 
across Canada, and was plentiful in the Norhtem 
tier of states in the U.S. Now, of the 14 states that 
the loon remains in, it is in drastically reduced 
numbers—some states have 20 or fewer breeding 
adults. 

At first, settlers and hunters used the loons for 
shooting target practice. Then, advancing settlement 
resulted in widespread destruction of the nesting 
habitat, causing the loon to steadily retreat. Now, 
it is the increasing recreational use of lakes — for 
motor-boating, fishing and cottage and cabin sites— 
that is steadily reducing the number of available 
nesting sites. 

Indeed, while loons may be seen on lakes in 
more densely settled areas, or in resort areas, these 
. are often non-breeding birds, as the loon usually 
does not reproduce for the first four or five years of 
it’s life. 

As the loon is a migratory bird, it is also 
subjected to a number of other dangers at the hands 
of humans. For example the loon uses both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts as migratory fly-ways, 
but each year, many oil soaked birds are found 
along both coasts. Commercial fishing with trap 
nets also takes a toll, and each year more than 300 
loons die by drowning in the Great Lakes during 
spring migration. 

As well, since 1983, thousands of dead loons 
have been found each year along Florida’s Gulf 
coast. While these deaths have as yet to be explained, 


laboratory tests done on the birds in 1983 found 
high mercury concentrations. 

Mercury poisoning is also suspected to be a 
significant cause of death of loons in many North 
American lakes. As well, pesticides, such as the 
now banned DDT and its derivatives, have also 
acted as a primary agent of destruction. Regardless 
of the toxin, the loon, as a fish eater and the top 
member of the food chains, is subjected to the full 
impact of the chemical pollution. 

The effects of the pollution can take a number 
of forms. The chemicals can interfere with the 
brain function involved with the coordination and 
vision, and can result in behavioral abnormalities 
such as decreased nesting, increased desertion of 
nests, and less aggressive defense of territory. 

One of the most devastating effects of chemical 
pollution is upon the reproductive systems of the 
loon. For example, since the loon does not become 
reproductively mature for several years, many birds 
may be too contaminated to reproduce when they 
are finally ready to reproduce. 

As well, certain chemicals cause the calcium 
content in eggshells to be reduced, which often 
results in the shells being too thin to withstand the 
weight of the parent bird during incubation. 

In many parts of eastern North America, acid 
rain also poses a significant problem to the loon. 
Not only does the acidifiction contaminate the 
entire food chain of a lake, it can also decrease or 
eliminate the loons food supply. 

For example, it is estimated that due to the 
effects of acid rain, there are at least 14,000 
biologically dead lakes in Canada, and that another 
150,000 are being damaged. More than 350,000 
lakes are considered vulnerable or sensitive, meaning 
that they will eventually be rendered lifeless if they 
continue to receive high levels of acid rain. 


For Your Future - 

j=c 

Open the doors 
Box 186, Fort 
Phone: (306)332-1 

Be Aware of Drugs & Alcohol 

New Dawn 
Valley Centre Inc. 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Program 
Individual and Group Counselling 

; to a chemical free lifestyle. 
Qu'Appelle , Sask. S0G ISO 

5637 Referrals: (306)332-5028 


Pearson Alimberline 

Forestry Consultants 

Suite 315,10357 -109 Street Tel: (403) 425-8826 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1N3 Fax: (403) 428-6782 


_ 


1 

Dial Printing 

] 

liness Forms 
Newsletters 
• Brochures 

• Booklets 

• In House 
g& Artwork 

FAST, HIGH QUALITY, EFFICIENT PRINTING 

• Full Colour • Bu: 

• Business Stationery M M 

Po.es 420-0200 

• Reports FAX 426-5943 

40519 - 107 Street EDMONTON. ALBERTA 



H44 la/uis tlit 
comm.ihnt.nt and dedication 


of tL jy\JiamL ofD(anziataJlt 

Nemaska 
Indian Band 



Lac Champion 
Nemiscau, P.Q. JOY 3B0 

V - —JJ 



RETAIL & WHOLESALE - NEW & USED TIRES 


SPECIALIZING IN QUALITY SERVICE t ALL WORK GUARANTEED 

BRIDGESTONE • COOPER • FIRESTONE 
MICHELIN • DUNLOP • UNIROYAL GOODRICH 
ROAD HAZARD WARRANTY AVAILABLE 
WHEEL ALIGNMENT / FRONT END REPAIRS 
MONROE / GABRIEL SHOCKS & STRUTS 
COMPLETE BRAKE SERVICE 
COMPUTER WHEEL BALANCE / ON & OFF ROAD 


PASSENGER • LIGHT TRUCK • TRUCK • PERFORMANCE 
FARM TIRES • R.V. & 4 WHEEL DRIVE 
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First Aboriginal Hall of 


FAMILY LIFE-VIDEOS 


Fame Established 


By: Irene Gladstone 

Canada's oldest Friendship centre, the Win¬ 
nipeg Friendship Centre is again breaking new 
ground. On October 11, 1990, in conjunction 
with Winnipeg’s Aboriginal Celebration week, the 
Friendship Centre inducted the first twelve mem¬ 
bers into Canada’s only Aboriginal Hall of Fame. 
Feeling that Native contributions have not been 
recognized adequately over the years, the Friend¬ 
ship Centre decided that the first awards would 
honour years of service and achievement within 
the Manitoba Native community. A seven person 
advisory committee was established to tackle the 
tough job of selecting the inductees in twelve 
different categories. They had to make some dif¬ 
ficult decisions, but in the end their choices are 
admirable. 

Reggie Leech was inducted for his outstand¬ 
ing performance in the N.H.L. and the late Tommy 
Prince for his invaluable contributions to the Ca¬ 
nadian Military during W. W. II and in Korea. From 
the field of education Flora Zaharia was chosen for 
her great devotion to the cause of Native education. 
Issac Beaulieu and Mary Richard were chosen for 
their work in fields of community development and 
community service, respectively. Arsene Spence 


was honoured for his work in the field of chemical 
addictions among Native peoples. Inductees Dorothy 
Betz and Dave Courchene, Sr. were honoured for 
their service in the areas of justice and politics 
respectively. For his inestimable contribution to the 
Canadian art scene, the late Jackson Beardy was 
also inducted as was the late Walter Flett for 
entertainment and Art Shofley for his work pre¬ 
serving Native culture and traditions. Elsie Bear was 
honoured for her years of working with, and pro¬ 
moting the Friendship Centre Movement. 

At a gala evening event, attended by over 500 
people each inductee, or their representative, re¬ 
ceived a beautiful hand crafted and inscribed 
leather shield created by Manitoba artist, May 
Louise Campbell. There were also speeches 
throughout the evening from Elijah Harper, Phil 
Fontaine, Murray Sinclair, Yvon Dumont, Gordon 
Smith and former Governor - General Ed Schreyer. 

Every year the Winnipeg Friendship Centre 
plans to add four or five new members to the 
Manitoba Aboriginal Hall of Fame. When I asked 
Harold Flett if they had any plans to extend the Hall 
of Fame to include the rest of Canada, he laughed 
and that it was more challenging than their current 
resources would permit, but that it would be a great 
idea. 


6ESTETNER/NASHUA 



$29.95 .SHADE(MS) 


GET THE FAX 

• AUTO FAX/TELEPHONE 
SWITCH 

•5 PAGE DOCUMENT FEEDER 
•16SAHDE GRAYSCALE 

• BUILT-IN TELEPHONE 


CANADA ONE OFFICE ..u.M.W.d. 
PRODUCTS CORP 

Snion 07AA>enue ' 493-8105 


<Su/>fwilbifj & i'ncouuiffbtff 

_ 7 ^ ./■'-/ ••• //■”/;.’/■ /— 

imi 


24 Hour Service RADIO DISPATCHED TRUCKS 


c»i8«r, (4Q3) e?»;on 


EDMONTON BUTCHER & 
PACKERS SUPPLIES 
GROUP 

|A CORPORATE PARTNERSHIP) 


• Hussmann Food Store Equipment 

• New and Used Equipment 

• Restaurant Equipment 

• Planning service for stores & restaurants 

• Commercial Refrigeration 

• Air Conditioning 

455-4128 (24 Hours) 

11434-120 Street, Edmonton 



Our Creator Cave Us The Greatest Gift 
LIFE 

Don't Abuse It With Drugs & Alcohol 
from 

National Native Alcohol 
& Drug Abuse Program 

BIGSTONE CREE NATION 


(403) 891-3777 

Fax: (403) 891-3942 

General Delivery 
Desmarais, Alberta TOG 0T0 


Count On Us 



R. ANGUS 

El 

A DIVISION OF FINNING LTD. 




WORLD WIDE 
COLLEGE of 

Auctioneering, Inc, 

(Formerly Reisch) 

50 years - World's largest 
Term soon. Approved for V.A. 
Free catalog 

COL. GORDON E. TAYLOR 
Box 949, Dept. ANN 
Mason City, IA 50401 
(515) 423-5242 



PSDN Personal Support and Development Network 

Supportive Counselling and Career Planning 


Services for Albertans 


#1101,10909 Jasper Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5J 3L9 


Our Future Is With Good Health 
Don't Abuse Drugs & Alcohol 

Enoch Band 
Alcohol Program 

Counselling After Care, 
Preparation for Treatment 
Oversee Probation, Family Counselling 
Intervention, Community Hours 

(403) 470-5677 

FAX: (403) 470-3380 
Box 2, Site 2, R.R. #1 
Winterhum, Alberta TOE 2N0 


Flaming Star 
Distributors Inc. 



Tel. 474-0082 • 477-6003 
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Ermineskin Tribal 
Enterprises 

Chief, Council 

Administration 
Commercial 
Property Management 
Planning & Research 
Tribal Services 

Tel: (403) 585-3741 

Fax: (403) 585-2550 
Edmonton Direct: (403) 420-0008 
Box 219, Hobbema, Alberta TOC 1N0 


Our future is with good heaCth, 
‘Don't abuse drugs and akohoC 

from %dandaft the staff... 


Air Sahtu Ltd. 


Fort Franklin, NWT 
Canada 
XOE 0G0 

Telephone: (403) 589-3601 

_ Fax: (403) 589-4609 

Fly the Great Bear Region with Air Sahtu! 

Single and Multi engine aircraft available 
VFR/IFR, Wheels, Skis, Floats 
• We now have a base at Fort Good Hope 

RESERVATIONS/INFORMATION: 

Yellowknife: Tel: 920-4287 Fax:873-4315 
Fort Franklin: Tel: 589-3601 
Fort Good Hope: 598-2617 Fax:598-2020 

... or call your nearest Mack Travel office 





Fiberglass Tanks Are 
Environmentally Friendly 


007 Enterprises in Whitecourt is involved in a 
variety of fiberglass manufacturing and repair 
projects, concentrating on water and septic tanks 
as their main industry. 

The company is actually made up of two other 
divisions; a fastener division active in retail sales 
and an industrial sewing division involved in 
manufacturing and repair. They also act as distributor 
for a number of related products. 

It is the fiberglass tanks that represent a 
meaningful step toward being environmentally 
friendly. Once in place, either in the ground or 


above as a free standing tank water contamination 
through sewage leakage or tank collapseare greatly 
minimized. Since our holding tanks don’t rust, 
decompose or produce any toxic side effects once 
in their solid state. 

These vessels can be chemically regulated to 
withstand varying soil corroding conditions. They 
can also be foam insulated to protect against the 
harsh Canadian climate. 

Because fiberglass tanks are relatively new In 
the market place product life span statistics are yet 
incomplete. Although since fiberglass is not subject 


to decay or rust decomposition factors, their life 
expectancy, through difficult to gauge, could easily 
be as long as 40 years plus. 

Fiberglass tanks would be ideal as hazardous 
waste containers, capable of containing almost any 
toxin by adjustment in chemical additives during 
the manufacturing process. 

As water tanks fiberglass structuresdo not add 
any toxic elements into the water. 

Fiberglass is light weight, crack resistant, easily 
molded and therefore accommodating to almost 
any custom sizing requirements. 

Fiberglass is a versatile product that has been 
used in F18 fighter aircraft, the NASA shuttle and 
bullet proof vests. 

Because they are designed with durability and 
the future in mind fiberglass tanks represent a 
quality product. 


A SHAMATTAWA 



FIRST 


\im\) 

NATIONS 



Shamattawa, Manitoba ROB 1K0 


Stood 7 <md Council 

Sufzfz&itiuCf oust StotA&ib & Sitfcsic, 


P.O. Box 60, Standoff, Alberta T0L 1Y0 

Tel: (403) 737-3753 Telex: 03849391 

the TMohtuok %UiwL U Oka, 


On Behalf Of The Chief And Council 

Don’t Abuse Drugs & Alcohol 
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Keep the circle strong 

National Addictions Awareness Week 
is an opportunity for you to join a growing circle of friends, 
families and communities across the country who have 
chosen a lifestyle free of alcohol, drug and solvent abuse. 

NOVEMBER 18-24, 1990 



Everyone is invited to join in the spirit of caring - 
THE CIRCLE IS GROWING. 

For more information contact: 

NECHI INSTITUTE ON ALCOHOL AND DRUG EDUCATION 
Box 3884 Postal Stn. D. ( Edmonton, Aberta, T5L 4K1. Phone (403) 458-1884 Fax: (403) 458-1883 
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Alexis Band Stages 
Grand Opening 
of School 

By: Dale Stelter 

The Alexis band has taken a significant step 
toward attaining control of its own educational 
system, and has recently begun operation of a new 
elementary-junior high school. The Alexis reserve 
is located approximately 60 miles northwest of 
Edmonton, near the town of Glenevis. 

The grand opening of the school took place 
on Friday, October 5th, and began with mass and 
then a pipe and sweetgrass ceremony. Chief Howard 
Mustus presented the school with four eagle staffs, 
which are to be mounted in the school’s cultural 
centre, a circular area which forms the nucleus of 
the building. Rising above the cultural centre is a 
teepee-like structure that is an integral part of the 
school’s striking architectural design. 

Following the flag-raising and ribbon-cutting 
ceremonies, there was a Grand Entry into the 
gymnasium, with students and community members 
taking part, and with drumming provided by Percy 
Potts and the Hawk River Singers. Mr. Potts, a 
member of the Alexis band, is also vice-president of 
the Indian Association of Alberta. 

During lunch, speakers included Chief Mustus; 
a number of band councillors, including Francis 
Alexis, who hosted the proceedings; Nelson Alexis, 
band education coordinator; Percy Potts, Gary 
Waters, Regional Director of Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada; Ernest Schwarzat, Director of 
Education; and Karen McCalley, who read a letter 
from MP Joe Clark. 

Students were dismissed at 2:00 and then 
beginning at 7:00, a round dance and giveaway 
took place. 

The Alexis band is obviously very proud of it's 
new school, and enrollment now stands at approxi¬ 
mately 170 students. This includes kindergarten 
(age four), kindergarten (age five), and grades one 



Section 

Two 


ALEXIS SCHOOL 


il' 


through nine. Enrollment at the old school was 
approximately 60 students, and grade six was the 
highest level that could be offered. Therefore, a 
large number of students who were attending 
schools in the County of Lac Ste. Anne are now 
able to receive their education in their own commu- 

The opening of the new school coincides 
closely with the attainment by the band, last August, 
of control over education on the reserve. As 
Nelson Alexis, the band’s education coordinator, 
stated, the community has for a long time been 
striving for greater participation in, and control 
over, the education of its children. 

And as school principal Don Tessier - who 
spent a year as principal of the old school - stated, 
the people of the community have said that “We 
know what's best for our children." 

Thus, the school will place a strong emphasis 
on Native culture and spiritual values. For example. 


band elders will regularly visit the school, spending 
time with the students, providing them with cultural 
knowledge and with counselling. 

An important initiative that the band is un¬ 
dertaking is the development of Stoney language 
program for the school. Along with this, the band 
is developing a testing program for post-secondary 
students, in which the Stoney language can be used 
to fulfill the requirement of a second language for 
university or college entry. 

These and other initiatives amply support 
Nelson Alexis' statement that the children of the 
community are proud of their heritage, and that 
community members are striving for “the very best 
that we can provide for our students.” 

We at Alberta Native News offer our con¬ 
gratulations to the Alexis band on the opening of 
their new school, and wish them all the best in their 
highly commendable endeavors and goals. 


Our Continu'dEncouratpen'nt /n Tkn- Fifkt Against Afcokof& Drufr AiuSe. 

High Level 
Forest Products Ltd. 

A SUBSIDIARY OF DIASHOWA CANADA CO. LTD. 



Tel: (403) 926-3781 

Fax: (403) 926-4773 

Box 749, High Level, Alberta TOH 1Z0 


A message from 
The Honourable 

Al “Boomer" Adair 

Minister of Transportation, M.L.A. 

208 Legislature Building 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K 2B6 
Telephone: (403) 427-2080 

Impaired drivers are dangerous. They abuse their privilege to 
drive, they make our roads unsafe for other users and their 
decision to mix alcohol and driving can spell horror and 
despair for Alberta families. 

The message is simple: 

Don't drink and drive 

other people's lives may depend on it. 
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Our Creator gave Us Me greatest gift "Life 
Don't Muse It With Drugs XncCMcohoC 


/) 


A SPECIAL HELLO TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OF NUNAVUT, N.W.T. 

Nunasi Corporation 
^,0.^ d<>n_v 

100% 

NATIVE OWNED 


Nunasi Properties Inc. - wholly owned 

Amiq Fine Leathers - wholly owned 
Iglu Limited - 96% owned 

Nunasi Northland Airlines Limited - 50% owned 

Nortcna Inc. (Northern Transportation Company Ltd., 
Grimshaw Trucking) - 50% owned 


280 Albert Street, 9th Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P5G8 Tel: (613) 238-4981 
Fax: (613)238-5230 



I’ve 
prepared 
for the 
GST. 


Haveyou? 



Now is 
the time to 
register. 

Are you ready for the pro¬ 
posed GST? If not, now is the 
time to register and prepare. 
Registration applies to anyone 
involved in a commercial enter¬ 
prise. This includes fishing, 
farming, professional services 
and many activities carried out 


by non-profit organizations. 
Revenue Canada is ready to 

assist you with information on: 

■ How to register and the 
benefits of doing so 

■ What the GST means to 
your operation 

■ Simplified accounting 
options and administrative 
procedures 

■ Rebates of the Federal 
Sales Tax 

■ How to recover GST on 
business purchases 

■ GST return and filing options 


Contact us today. 

1800 661-3498 

Telecommunications device 
for the hearing impaired: 

1 800 465-5770 

Or drop by the 
Revenue Canada Excise 
Office nearest you, 
Monday to Friday, 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


panada’s GST. It’s good business to prepare now. 


Canada 





Supporting tie SipktApcunst Drape & Akoiof 



939-3222 
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CHIPPEWAS 

OF MASH 
BAND 

Cape Croker Reserve #27 
R.R. #5, Wiarton, Ontario 
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R.R. No. 1, St. Peters, Nova Scotia BOE 3B0 

Telephone: (902) 535-3317 


tlis. G-ieatox ujatcfi oust 


Supfuytt oust StothenA, & Siatwi 
tfic 'TKokaudi 'Hatton. in 0(za 


of tks <=Mokcw*k Nation in Oka. 

to Safety - HRxing tksm Halting HP sacs 


Narrow Defeat Causes 
Con troversy 


The September 4 Metis association 
election was decided by three votes. Gerald 
Thom was elected Vice-President of Zone One 
(N.E. Alberta). Emil Cardinal was defeated and 
he has initiated a claim in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Edmonton. 

-i Theclaimasksthatthe election be declared 
.•“null and void.” Thom maintains that during 
the advance and regular poll “breaches of the 
by-laws of the Metis Association of Alberta,” 


occured. These, he claimed, “resulted directly 
in the defeat.” 

The irregularities included allowing ineli¬ 
gible people to vote. This includes non-Metis, 
Treaty Indians, Metis who do not reside in the 
zone, under age voters and voters casting 
ballots more than once for the same position. 
Cardinal is also asking the court to award him 
“damages for loss of renumeration.” 



Saluting 7£e Tfitrftcuofza *)<it Otto, 



Cftippev/as of 'Kama 
Inbian 'banb 


Rama Road Post Office, Rama, Ontario LOK 1T0 
Telephone: (705) 325-3611 


Sroney CrccH 
Indian B^nd 


Box 1069, Vanderhoof, B.C. VOJ 3A0 
Telephone: (604) 567-9293 



Saintirp Oar Brothers & Sisters Tie, Molau/ls 4 Ola 


BBLfPUC 

ammcfmM 

BHOSPHAL 

LEDUC 

GENERAL HOSPITAL 

4210.46 Street. Leduc. Alberta T9E SZ3 
Telephone: (403) 986-7711 

Live for Tomorrow, 
Stop 

Drug & Alcohol 
Abuse! 


jVofde dccefdcmcc 

Noble Homes Ltd . 

Noble Homes Ltd. will take old Band Mobiles on trade 
(any condition) on new 14'. 16' and doublewide mobile homes. 

See us before you purchase any mobiles. 


113 Avenue b Winterbum Road 
Phone: (403) 447-2333 or (403) 4474414 (7 day a week) 


THESSALON 
\ FIRST NATION 




P.O. Box 9, R.R. #2, Thessalon, Ontario P0R 1L0 
Tel: (70S) 842-2323 Fax: (70S) 842-2332 
Safpcntisf Mtkauls it Ola. 

Moo Peace,. Cuiuee Sc SaleU Came Seta/ 


Our Continued Encouragement 
In the fight against Alcohol & Drug abuse 

from the Management and Staff of 


KENTWOOD 


POST OFFICE BOX 7128, POSTAL STATION “M" 
13344-97 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5E 5S9 

(403)476-8651 

FAX: (403) 475-5522 

Toll Free: 1-800-661-9814 

tfour /C/ticl People, 

SERVING YOU FOR 20 YEARS 1970 - 1990 
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Native Liaison Post Created 


By: Guy Saddy 

The public Complaints Commission, an in¬ 
dependent branch of the R.C.M.P., has recently 
announced a Native liaison position - a position 
intended to create awareness of the Commission 
by Natives. 

Henry Delorme, the new Senior Aboriginal 
Advisor, accepted the position on September 17, 
1990. The job is seen by Delorme “as sort of a pilot 
project," and is a contract position running until 
December 31, 1990. 

The Public Complaints Commission, although 
a division of the R.C.M.P., has operated inde¬ 
pendently since September 20, 1988. In the 
Commission’s 1989-1990 annual report, their 
mandate specified that “the individual members of 
the public will have their complaints fairly and 
impartially dealt with.” 

Henry Delorme’s mission is to see that the 
Native Canadians are aware of this. He wants 
Natives to understand that if they do have a com¬ 
plaint against the R.C.M.P. or any member of the 
force, it will be investigated thoroughly and im¬ 
partially. 

“(I want) to get communications going with the 
Aboriginal people," said Delorme. Delorme stated 
that he hopes to accomplish this “through media, 
through workshops, and through personal visits to 
chiefs and council and other Aboriginal people." 

Delorme’s job will take him to all three Prairie 


Provinces. Delorme added, however, that “ (we) 
will be making contact with other provinces in 
time. ” The program will eventually be implemented 
across Canada. Henry Delorme was born on the 
Cowessess reserve, near Broadview, Saskatch¬ 
ewan. A Cree, he is a Treaty Indian from Treaty 
Number 4. 

Clearly, Delorme’s credentials are impressive. 

A councillor for many years, he became a 
Chief in the 1980's and served for two terms. 

Upon completion of his final term, Delorme 
worked with the Federation of Saskachewan Indi¬ 
ans, where he served as Vice-President for five 
years. During this time, he held a variety of portfo¬ 
lios including Health, Social Development and 
Indian Justice. 

Among his notable achievements, Delorme 
counts his time as Chairman of the Saskatchewan 
Indian Federated College as most memorable. 
“The college,” said Delorme, “is the only Indian 
controlled college in North America.” He also 
added that having the college recognized by the 
Canadian government as the sole university con¬ 
trolled by Natives was particularly satisfying. 

When asked how he could make Natives more 
aware of the commission, Delorme said, “With 
direct connection to the Aboriginal people, cer¬ 
tainly there will be no lack of information regarding 
the Public Complaints Commission and their 
mandate". 
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EDUCATION 


National Access Program to Nursing 


East-West-North-South. From Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia to Edmonton, Alberta. From 
Tuktoyaktuk, NWT to the Muskowekan Reserve in 
Saskatchewan. The students attending this year’s 
class of the National Access Program to Nursing 
came from all across Canada. 

There were 20 in attendance when classes 
began on April 30th. They came from throughout 
Canada and all were eager to begin toward a 
nursing career. 

Lillian Burns was one such student. Originally 
from James Smith Reserve, Saskatchewan, Lillian 
had begun her health care training as a Registered 
Nurse Assistant and was now anxious to move on 
to her registration in nursing and her degree. 

Lillian speaks of being greatly influenced in 
her career choice by her grandmother, who was 
herself a mid-wife in the Native community. In fact, 
she assisted Lillian's birth at home with great care! 
Lillian’s grandmother always insisted that she be 
looked upon as a role model and, for this grand¬ 
daughter at least, she certainly remains one. Lillian’s 
ultimate goal is “to help the community attain the 
highest level of heath." 

The goals and ambitions of the other students 
would prove to be quite similar. Most report being 
influenced by some caregiver in their past and all 
carry the desire to improve things for their people. 
With this in mind they arrived in Saskatoon. 

They did not all arrive without incident. For 
many, final acceptance to the program was difficult 
to secure and their confirmation was only given in 
the last days before classes began. It was a great 
leap of faith to board a plane, bus, or car and 
venture to Saskatoon without confirmed accom¬ 
modation, daycare or funding. But come they did. 
Throughout the weekend prior to classes, program 
staff were shuttling back and forth from the airport 
to the bus depot to the YWCA and so on, assisting 
students to find their way and settle in. 

Lillian was one of twenty. It was a real 
celebration to have so many students. This was the 
fifth year the program had been in operation and 
class sizes to date were quite small. A class of this 
size may well represent a turning point for the 
Native Access Program to Nursing and certainly 
means that awareness of the program is increasing 
across Canada. There is obviously no lack of 
interest in nursing among Natives. For each 
student who makes it to the program, there are 
dozens more who inquire but are not yet qualified 
to attend. 

Lillian and her classmates came from a variety 
of backgrounds. They ranged in age from 19 to 47 
years old, with the average age being 28.5. The 
majority of the students were Treaty Indians, with 
full sponsorship from Indian Affairs or their band. 
There were three Metis students and funding for 
them was more.difficult; however, these students 
became quite creative in their efforts to gain sup¬ 
port for their study and were largely successful in 
doing so. 

The next nine weeks would represent their 
first real exposure to the study and practice of 
nursing at a University level. It is a time for them 



to reaffirm their i 
est in nursing and to 
assess their potential 
to succeed. Like 
Lillian, most students 
felt that they left the 
program stronger and 
more determined than 
ever to reach their goal 
- to become a nurse. 

Ten of the stu¬ 
dents came from 
communities through¬ 
out Saskatchewan: 

Hanley, Canoe Lake, 

James Smith, 

Th underchild, 

Pinchouse, 

Moosewoods, Stur¬ 
geon Lake and 
Muskowekwan. Six 
students were from 
Alberta: Janvier, 

Blood Saddle Lake, High Level, and Grouard. Two 
students were originally from the North West Ter¬ 
ritories: Tuktoyaktuk and Fort MacPherson. The 
two remaining students were from Pelican Rapids, 
Manitoba and Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 

To qualify, Lillian, like all students, needed a 
conditional acceptance from a Canadian School of 
Nursing. This secures them a place of study based 
on their successful completion of the nine week 
access program. To receive an early conditional 
acceptance, they must meet the minimum entrance 
requirements of the school they wish to attend and, 
for the majority of nursing schools, this requires 
most Grade 12 sciences and maths. 

Lillian came to the University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan with complete pre-requisites in order. How¬ 
ever , many people who make inquiry to the nursing 
program do not currently meet the entry require¬ 
ments. The greatest barrier to entry is the lack of 
science and math preparation at a Grade 12 level. 
They are counselled as to the availability of high 
school completion classes and are encouraged to 
stay in contact. For some, it may mean one or two 
years of general upgrading before they are at 
university entrance level. This may seem a bit 
overwhelming, especially when coupled with a four 
or five year nursing program, but for those with a 
strong commitment to their nursing goal it seems 
within reach and they 
begin, taking one step 
at a time. 

Lillian Bumsclearly 
demonstrates this de¬ 
gree of commitment. 

She remarks that “as a 
child my parents had 
great expectations for 
all their children and, 
being the middle, my 
middle name is determi¬ 
nation”. This determi¬ 
nation wi II serve her wel I. 


i, far right side 


Lillian was not unique in her degree of interest, 
ability or determination. Any one of the twenty 
students' profiles would tell a tale of incredible 
commitment and hard work and an overwhelming 
desire to improve themselves and their communi¬ 
ties. 

The National Native Access Program to Nurs¬ 
ing assists such students to gain entrance to estab¬ 
lished nursing schools. The overall goal is to 
contribute to the improved health status of Native 
communities by increasing the number of Native 
health care professionals. This year’s program will 
go some distance toward this goal. 

1990 also marked the first graduation of 
Native nurses who had gained admission to their 
nursing programs through the Native Access Pro¬ 
gram. Graduates were from Laurentian University 
and the University of Saskatchewan and are now 
fully qualified and employed nurses. Even though 
the process seems long, many will get there. 

Program information can be requested by 
writing to the National Native Access Program to 
Nursing , Room A102, Health Sciences Building, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, S7N 0W0 or calling 306-966- 
6224. 






Are You Native? 

Have You Ever Thought of 
Becoming a Nurse? 

The National Native Access Program to 
Nursing (NNAPN), Is a nine week spring 
program thatassistsstudents of Native ancestry 
to gain entrance to university degree nursing 
programs across Canada. Applicants areeligible 
if they have the high school courses that are the 
requirement of the university they wish to 
attend. 

For further Information please contact: 

The Coordinator, NNAPN 
College of Nursing 
University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Sask. S7N OWO 
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Native Youth 

By: Guy Saddy 

“A wolf only hunts with one set of teeth" 

Fred Anderson, Jr. 

Indeed. And a toothless wolf gathers no moss. 
Or something like that. 

If it sounds like I'm having a bit of fun at Mr. 
Anderson’s expense, you're right. I’m sure, how¬ 
ever, that he would appreciate it. 

Fred Anderson, Jr. 24, and Don Bumstick, 
27, are the co-creators of a program called, “Quest 
for the Rainbow." 

The program is designed to help Native youths 
uncover the confidence and self-esteem necessary 
to deal with various problems - many of which are 
drug and alcohol related. 

There is a twist. The main weapon used in 
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Workshops 

their fight is humor. 

“The program is based 70% on humor,” said 
Anderson. “All cultures have clowns; (through 
humor) we try to bring out the best in young 
people." 

Don and Fred are best friends; it is however, 
a friendship bom of unusual circumstance. They 
met while undergoing treatment for substance 
abuse at the Round Lake Alcohol and Drug Re¬ 
habilitation Centre in Armstrong, B.C. 

“I came from the streets, Fred came from the 
system," said Don. Both, however, had something 
in common: substance abuse problems as well as 
a history of physical and mental abuse. 

Their experiences have prepared them for 
presenting the workshops which are the thrust of 
“Quest for the Rainbow”. 

“We don’t talk about anything we haven’t 
gone through ourselves,” said Anderson. 

The program consists of three, five or ten day 
(with follow-up) seminars. The five day workshop 
is the most common. 

Each day of the five day seminar is dedicated 
to a differentsubject. Topics include self-assessment, 


and the dynamics of family and the community. 

Primarily, though, the workshops intend to 
promote a healthy mental outlook for Native youth. 
They are also intended to give young people the 
preparation needed to avoid or deal with the 
problems once faced by Anderson and Bumstick. 

The idea for the program was conceived during 
an International Youth Conference in Mission, 
B.C. Anderson attended as the representative 
from his area, Bumstick on behalf of the treatment 

Don and Fred asked if they could hold an 
informal seminar after the conference agenda had 
been completed. About fifty people came, and the 
concept for their first project, “Spirit of the Rain¬ 
bow,” was bom. 

Both men have training! in counselling. 
Bumstick attended National University of San Di¬ 
ego, where he took “holistic urban youth devel¬ 
opment.” 

Anderson received counsellor training at En/ 
Owkin. Both, however, stress that life has been 
their greatest teacher. 

It is true that a wolf only hunts with one set of 
teeth. Don and Fred's mission is to see that the wolf 
keeps his teeth. And, if need be, provide a little 
dental work. 


Metis Education Conference 


The Metis Association of Alberta is hosting a 
conference on problems facing Metis students in 
the education system. 

The first annual Metis Education Conference 
- “Determining Our Destiny" - will take place in 
Edmonton from November 14 through November 
16. 

Sheila Hayes, the Conference Coordinator, 
said the forum was "planned with the thought of 
getting the community involved.” 
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Community involvement was realized through 
the use of local “steering committees,” which went 
to Metis communities and identified problems re¬ 
lated to education. 

Topics include literacy, curriculum, commu¬ 
nity involvement, racism, and the high drop, out, 
rate of Metis students. 

To register for the conference, contact The 
Association at #109, 12520 St. Albert Trail, 
Edmonton, Alberta T5L 4H4. 
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The following is a letter received by News from 

Bill Attewell, Member of Parliament for the Markham, 

Whitchurch, Stouffville riding in Ontario. 

Dear Friend: 

What started out as a municipal dispute over a golf course ended 
dramatically when the Mohawk-Warriors left their hold-out at the Kanesatake 
Treatment Center in Oka, Quebec. 

The conflict over a disputed piece of land quickly developed to take 
in the entire range of native issues, including self-government, land claims 
and the fundamental relationship between native and non-native society. 

Since this issue dominated the news all summer and since many 
residents contacted me with their concerns, I thought it would be helpful 
to summarize the events and actions which have occurred over the last year. 

From March 12 when a group of Kanesatake Mohawks set up 
blockades to stop the golf course expansions to the death of Surete du 
Quebec Corporal Marcel Lemay on July 11 to the final exodus of Warriors 
from behind the grounds to the treatment center in Oka Canadians have 
been bombarded with a continuous display of new and disturbing images: 
from masked Mohawk-Wrriors brandishing automatic weapons to a white 
mob hurling stones and insults at a native caravan. 

I have received many phone calls and letters from concerned 
residents of my riding about the situation in Oka. The common objection 
or concern brought forth in all the correspondence was that the army 
should not have been dispatched and the federal government should have 
worked with the Mohawks rather than against them. 

I believe that it was appropriate and necessary to call in the Canadian 
Armed Forces. The army was called in to restore normal conditions of 
public order and security to the area of Oka and Kahnawake. Army 
personnel carried out their mandate to bring about a peaceful resolution 
in a planned, logical, and prudent manner. It was truly a remarkable scene 
when unmasked Mohawks and army personnel worked together, peace¬ 
fully dismantling the barricade at the Mercier bridge. 

However, the removal of the barricade was not sufficient for the army 
to withdraw. What was needed was a return to peace before any further 
negotiations could begin. I am certain that all agree that no one in Canada 
can negotiate at the point of a gun - neither Natives nor non-natives. 

Manitoba’s Chief Phil Fontaine of the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs 
said, "We don’t condone violence of any sort, by any group. Our preferred 
option, our preferred approach is to negotiate and that is in keeping with 
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our traditions and the teachings of our elders." 

HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT INVOLVE¬ 
MENT 

As I stated earlier, many people have criticized 
the government for its lack of constructive in¬ 
volvement and negotiations. Media focused only 
on the use of military force during the dispute and 
ignored the government’s past and continuing 
attempts to help the people at Kanesatake. 

At this time I would like to briefly outline the 
involvement of the Canadian government. In 
August of 1989, the Solicitor General appointed a 
mediator in an attempt to resolve and rectify the 
land dispute between the municipality of Oka and 
the Mohawks of Kanesatake. All parties involved 
endorsed a framework agreement in September, 
1989 which would have ensured that the land be 
preserved for the use and benefit of the Mohawk 
people at Kanesatake. However, the community 
failed to ratify the agreement by the deadline March 
1990. 

■ The municipality of Oka then decided to push 
plans ahead for developing a golf course expansion 
on the land which they owned by way of an option. 
The Mohawks in response set up a barricade on 
March 12. On June 28, after many weeks of 
continued disagreement, the Canadian government 
asked Chief George Martin, the Grand Chief of the 
Mohawk community at Kanesatake, and Jean 
Ouuellet, the Mayor of Oka, to place their personal 
differences aside and to return to the table with our 
federal negotiator to work for a peaceful solution. 

Two weeks later on July 11, after a Quebec 
court order to remove the barricade, gunfire ensued 
resulting in the tragic death of Corporal Lemay. 

On September 14, after weeks of constant 
contact and negotiations with all parties involved, 
the federal government purchased and claimed title 
to the lapd in disagreement. 

The federal government had taken steps to 
resolve the standoff not only since the army was 
called in but for the past several months and years 
through continued dialogue and negotiations. It 
has always been our concern to resolve this dispute 
continued on page 49 
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s made by phone, Monday through Friday, 
n appointment, call us at (204) 367-8917. 
(Monday to Friday. 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.) 

There is no cost and 
confidentiality is strictly observed 

BE AWARE OF THE HARM THAT DRUGS & ALCOH OL CAN CAUSE! 

Sagkeeng Alcohol 
Rehab Centre, Inc, 

The Sagkeeng Alcohol Rehab Centre is a forty 
bed residential treatment centre located in the Fort 
Alexander Reserve. 

Sagkeeng provides treatment largely to north 
and south eastern Manitoba; and parts of the 
Ontario Region. 

There are basically two components to the 
Sagkeeng Alcohol Rehab Centre: 


b) outreach program 

Philosophy and objectives of the residential 
program summed up are: To help individuals with 
alcohol and drug related problems develop ne 
skills and awareness to rescue their self-defeating 
behaviors. Alcoholics Anonymous' 12 steps, 
Culture, Christianity, are used as components 
of the treatment process. Emphasis is placed 
on helping the client discover and interpret 
his or her own values. 

Techniques used by the Sagkeeng Rehab 
are group therapy sessions, educational group 
sessions, life skills using responsibilities roles, 
value awareness through group exchange and 
one to one counselling. 

The outreach component of Sagkeeng Rehab 
focuses on after care and prevention. 

Sagkeeng Rehab Centre incorporates youth/ 
student projects, and various public awareness/ 
community development projects to address 
substance abuse and prevention. 

Various forms of after care are used in the 
outreach program; staff are utilized as referral 
agents; progress reports on abstention, sponsorship 
for sobriety, home visits for shut-ins, van pick ups 
for meetings, one to one counselling. 
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Box 1588 Grande Prairie, 

dfOtNiphonTifte, 

Valleyview, Alberta Alberta 

T0H 3N0 T8V 1R6 

and 0(o° Traditions... 

(403) 524-5535 (403) 539-6200 

Fax: (403)524-3955 Fax: (403)532-9052 

... Not on andAd&ohod 



KWANLIN 
DUN BAND 


f 1 


154 Tlingit Street 
Whitehorse, Yukon Y1A2Z1 
Tel: (403) 667-6465 
Fax: (403) 668-5057 


A Special Congratulations 
from our 

Members & Administration 

- We're Happy To Announce - 
Our New Chief Lena Rose Johns 

Along with 5 new Councillors 
Norma Shorty - Malcolm Dawson 
Roy Sam - Charlene Bums - Edwin Scuruey 
Deputy Chief: Ronald Bill 


SORRELL 


FINANCIAL INC. 


1300 Tower One 
Scotia Place 
10060 Jasper Avenue 
i, Alberta, Canada T5J 3R8 


GREEN VALLEY EMBRYO 
TRANSFER STATION 

Flushing Embryos for the WORLD Market 
Full Blood & Percentage 
PIEDMONTESE Cattle for Sale 
Live and Frozen Embryos 
Federally Approved QUARANTINE Station 

from Edmonton International Airport 
- 8 miles South on HWY i 2, then 2 miles 
West on the Glen Park Road. 

HAROLD, CAROL & KEVIN KAISER 

RR#1,Leduc, Alberta T9E2X1 
Phone(403)986-4466 

Fax (403) 986-5565 


The Administration & Staff 
of 

ELK POINT 
MUNICIPAL 
HOSPITAL 


Support & Encourage 
the Wednesday Night 
Meetings of AA 
At The Hospital 
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KIDS CORRAL 


KIDS: This is your page. 

We welcome all your letters, art work and poetry. 
Thank you for your interest and your input. 



After You're All Grown Up- 
It’s 'Really Depressing When You Realize 
That You’re Not Any Of The Things 
You Wanted To Tie When You Grow Up!! 
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PROFILE OF AN ARTIST 



Carl Fontaine 


By: Guy Saddy 

Certain professions embody stability and 
financial reward: accountant, lawyer and Alberta 
Tory Politician come to mind. 

Others do not. Carl Fontaine, this month’s 
featured cover artist, knows this well. 


"It's really tough,” said Fontaine. “There’s not 
much money in it, but after 1 finish a painting I feel 
that I’ve achieved something much more impor- 

Fontaine - who painted this month's cover as 
well as our September cover - has been pursuing a 
career in art since his teens. 

After graduating from Advertising Arts/Com¬ 
mercial Art in high school, he went on to the 
University of Manitoba where he took Fine Art. 
"The serious part was okay,” said Fontaine. “It 
really helped me with proportion." 

A half Cree, half Ojibway Indian from Fort 
Alexander Reserve in Manitoba, Fontaine has been 
working as a freelance artist for years. 

“My first big project was an educational video 
for the Manitoba Indian Nurses Association,” said 
Fontaine. “It was a learning video, put on before 
the instructors talked." 

Fontaine did ten paintings for the project and 
received three thousand dollars for his efforts. 

Many artist put their talent to use in ways they 
may not have originally envisioned. Fontaine is no 
exception. 

“During the Christmas season in Winnipeg - in 
order to make Christmas money -1 would paint the 
front of store windows.” 

“For example, I’d go to a pool hall and ask if 
they wanted their window painted. I’d give them 
some suggestions like, say, Santa Clause playing 


pool," he said. 

Fontaine eventually had about Jfty clients. 

He has also worked for the Museum of Man 
and Nature in Winnipeg, doing “color mixing and 
touching up museum exhibits." 

Some of Fontaine's paintings were chosen by 
the Young Aboriginal Artist Association of Mani¬ 
toba to be included in a travelling exhibition. The 
exhibition will tour many smaller communities in 
Northern Manitoba. 

Though originally from Manitoba, Fontaine is 
now based in Edmonton. 

“1 came out here to get away from every¬ 
thing,” he said. “All of my friends were drinking a 
lot. I just wanted to get my life together." 

It was time for the move. “(My friends and 1) 
just ran out of things in common," said Fontaine. 

When asked to name his greatest influence, 
Fontaine cites a high school art teacher. 

“Mr. Jerry Johnson," said Fontaine. “He de¬ 
signed the old A&W logo. He was a friend as well 
as teacher." 

Others who have influenced him include 
Beverly Doolittle, Renoir, Norman Rockwell and 
Salvador Dali. 

Fontaine’s primary goal in life may not, how¬ 
ever , necessarily be artistic. “I just want to make my 
daughter Jacquelyne - who is in Winnipeg with her 
mother - proud of me." 
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REVIEWS 


“Uranium” 

Premieres in Edmonton 

Uranium Produced by Dale Phillips; 

Directed by Magnus Isacsson 
The National Film Board of Canada; 

48 min. 

Review by: Dale Stelter 

On Friday, October 12th, the National Film 
Board of Canada presented the first screening of 
“Uranium", a film which takes a no-holds-barred 
look at the uranium industry in Canada. 

Early in the film, we learn that for every 
barrel of usable product that leaves a uranium¬ 
processing mill, tonnes of solid and liquid wastes 
are left behind. These wastes — or tailings — 
contain far more radioactive materials than the 
extracted uranium, and will remain dangerously 
radioactive for at least two hundred thousand 
years. 

Canada is the world's leading producer and 
exporter of uranium. Estimates indicate that by the 
end of this century, some 200 million tonnes of 
radioactive tailings will have accumulated around 
Canada’s major mining sites. 

Time and again, the film emphasizes the 
environmental and human consequences posed by 
uranium mining, with a strong focus on the effects 


upon Native people. For example, the film first 
looks at Elliot Lake mines, in Ontario, stating that 
“Unless they can be perfectly contained, contami¬ 
nants from the Elliot Lake mines wall continue to 
migrate down the Serpent River and into the Great 
Lakes.” ,. , 

Moreover, the Serpent River reserve, which 
is located 80 kilometers downstream from the 
mines, is home to several hundred Ojibway people, 
and they have begun to experience a lot of sickness. 
The film shows the Native people meeting with 
research scientist Rosalie Bertell, and discussing 
the health impact of low-level radiation. We are 
also introduced to Winona LaDuke, a Native rights 
activist who has already seen the effects of uranium 
mining in American south-west, and who meets the 
people of the Serpent River reserve. 

The feeling of Native people, not only on the 
Serpent River reserve, but in other areas where 
uranium mining takes place, are summed up in the 
words of 70 year old trapper Janet Feitz: “If you 
have money, you can do things. But if you haven t 
got the money you can’t do very much about 
anything. As they say, money talks. And these 
people, these big shots, have the money to hire 
people to survey for them and all this stuff. While 
us little people, all we can do is scream about it. But 
the longer you scream, the less they listen to you.” 

Another succinct message about the human 
cost of uranium mining is delivered when the 


narrator states that “There is disputable evidence to 
prove that uranium miners experience a very high 
incidence of lung cancer.” 

The film also looks at mining in other places, 
such as northern Saskatchewan, which “has been 
called the Saudi Arabia of uranium mining.” Be¬ 
tween 1981 and 1989, there were more than 
ninety radioactive spills in northern Saskatchewan. 

One of these spills occurred atKey Lake, and, 
according to a news report, “One hundred million 
litres of radioactive water washed out a road and 
drained into a small lake." However, a representa¬ 
tive of the Key Lake Mining Corporation tells the 
CBC that as an environmental hazard, the spill is “a 
non-event”. 

These are only a few of the events and issues 
put forth by “Uranium”, and the film is bound to 
generate a great deal of controversy. Yet such films, 
and the information that they provide to the public, 
are a vital necessity. As Cree trapper Janet Feitz 
says, “All these companies, all they seem to think 
about is money, money, money. I guess that’s their 
God. But other people have a God too, that looks 
after all the earth.” 

“Uranium” is narrated by Buffy Sainte-Marie, 
a Native activist and singer, and will be screened in 
other cities and communities across Canada, such 
as Serpent River and Elliot Lake. 


Youth's Drama 
Associates Present 
Play to Conference 

By: Ryan Edwards 

The Inner City Drama Association (ICDA), an 
organization offering drama programs for youths 
living in the Boyle/McCauley area of Edmonton, 
recently performed before an audience of about 
450 people at the “Healing Our Youth” Conference. 

The conference, which was sponsored by 
Poundmaker's Lodge, took place in Edmonton 
from September 17th to 20th, and the ICDA play 
was presented on the evening of the 19th. The cast 
members were drawn from the teen drama groups 
of ICDA, and seven of the nine members were of 
Aboriginal background. 

The play, titled “Spider in the Web of Dreams", 
contained a strong message as to the effects that 
alcohol and drugs can have upon a young persons 
life. In short, the web represents the dreams and 
hopes that each of us has, and the spider represents 
anything that can stop a person from achieving 


Westfab Homes 



those dreams. 

The story line of the play was written by ICDA 
participants. Early in the play, one character, Pam, 
makes a drug deal and is given one week to pay the 
dealer. When the police come near, the girl gives 
the drugs to another girl, Jet, to hold. However, Jet 
takes the hashish to a party, where it is used up. 

The scene then switches to a school, where a 
teacher asks the students what they want to^ be 
when they graduate —"if you ever graduate.” A 
number of the students’ dreams are acted out. 

At lunch time, the action switches to an 
arcade, where the owner is the drug dealer, and is 
also a pimp. He demands payment from Pam, and 
when she later tries to steal the money from the 
arcades cash register, he throws her out. 

Pam then goes to Jet, and find out that the 
drugs have been used up. She tells Jet that as 
repayment,"You’re gonna work the streets with 
me tonight." However, a drunk picks up Jet and 
sexually assaults her, and she ends up taking an 
overdose of pills. 

Pam then finds Jet and tells her “Don’t worry, 
we’ll get through it...We’ll be okay." Thus, the 
despair of the end of the play is balanced with hope. 

After the performance, cast members dis¬ 



cussed the play with the audience. As Joe Cloutier 
- one of the coordinators of ICDA - stated, the 
discussion lasted about an hour, and the audience 
was surprised to leam that many of the events in the 
play had actually happened to the actors or actresses, 
or to their acquaintances. 

As Mr. Cloutier also stated, the process of 
developing and presenting the play was one whereby 
the cast members gain strength to face up to 
their own problems—which can be similar to those 
experienced by other people — and then take their 
message to the community, “The cast members 
realize that they have something to say, and that 
people are willing to listen,” he said. 

ICDA has also presented its play at the 
Edmonton Fringe Festival, and to the Grande 
Prairie Native Friendship Centre, the St. Paul Boys' 
and Girls’ Club, and the Bonnyville Native Reha¬ 
bilitation Centre. 

ICDA is grateful for the continued support of 
the McCauley Boys' and Girls’ club, which also 
provided a van for transportation. The support of 
the Alberta Alcohol and Drug Abuse Commission, 
Clifford E. Lee Foundation, the Winspear Foun¬ 
dation, and the Edmonton Community Foundation 
is also appreciated. 
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Book Review: 

Native Women of 
Western Canada: 
Writing the Circle - 
An Anthology: 

Ed. Jeanne Perreault and Sylvia Vance; 

NeWest Press; 294 pg. 

By: Brian Savage 

This is an important book. 

A collection of poems, stories, speeches and 
notes by 52 Native women covering all aspects of 
their reality from the past to the present, both as 
women and as Natives, the book covers a wide 
range of topics and concerns. 

The writers represent many different religions, 
cultures, languages, ages, educational backgrounds 
and life experiences, conveying an effective and 
moving gamut of emotion. 

The writers here speak out on a wide range 
of topics with insight and power. It is even more 
stunning when one considers the challenge this 
book presents to the traditional stereotyping of 
Native women as voiceless, helpless victims of their 


plight in society. 

This book paints a much different picture, of 
Native women coming to grips with the blows that 
life deals out, of innate strength and courage and 
of perseverance over the hurdles that men - white 
and Native - have placed before them. 

The effect on the reader is cathartic and 
uplifting, with new insights gained into the com¬ 
plex and profound concerns that Native women 
must come to grips with. 

There is beauty and strength, despair and 
grief in these pages.The images are conveyed in 
a surprisingly powerful manner. 

In “I am Cree", 71 year old Leonora Hayden 
McDowell writes: 

“My lips touch on water, 

It moves with sensuous flow. 

M\j hand I place on out-thrust rock, 

It warms with phosphorescent glow. 

I twine my arms with branch of tree. 

And feel life's tremble." 


For a reflection on approaching death there 
is Metis poet Alice Lee’s “love medicine” and the 
effect a love potion that the speaker’s ''Kohkom" 
(grandmother) has given her. 


she showed me 
how to crawl inside him 
and make him hue me 

today he died 
I was still inside him 

Kohkom 
never told me 
how to get out 

Metis writer Robin Melting Tallow observes 
that “the circle has neither beginning nor 
ending...The circle represents the journey of hu¬ 
man existence. It connects us to our past and 
present." And while this circle with it’s symbolism 
for Natives of equilibrium has been pushed to 
extremes in the present society (and after Oka 
perhaps even more so) the circle “remains intact 
like the original people of this land. The women are 
the keepers of the circle. They have the power to 
nurture and to replenish the life forces.” 

And with the powerful collection of writings 
exemplified by this book, that life force is clearly 
vital. Native women will give it even more strength 
and perhaps forge new bonds of understanding 
between men and women, Natives and whites, by 
continuing to speak out and expressing their 
thoughts. 




■ May the Creator Bring Safety, Strength and Guidance For Our 
Brothers & Sisters of the Mohawk Nation ' 

Chief: Joachim Bonnetrouge 
Council, Staff and 
Band Members 

FORT PROVIDENCE DENE BAND 

• DIGAA CORPORATION • 


Fort Providence, N.W.T. 
X0E0L0 

Telephone: (403)699-3401 

Fax: (403) 699-4314 



PINE CREEK BAND No. 282 



P.O. Box 70 

Campervllle, Manitoba 
ROLOJO 


HBtofAetA dPi/ktcM* of! 
the jl/ixJuiwfc 
€/ca 



Celebrate and Join Us! 

Monday, November 19,1990 
Kick-Off Ceremony 
National Addictions Awareness Week 
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Special Congratulations 
to Alberta Native News 
for 6 Years of Independent Publishin t 
from Management and Staff of 


MfiBRdfKHMHICS 

(A Division of M.I.C. Inc.) 

Specializing in: 

• ALL TYPES OF MAPPING 

• PRESENTATION SLIDES 

• COLOUR/B & W 
OVERHEADS 

• B & W PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTION 

• GRAPHIC ARTS 

Located at: 

17319-106 AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5S 1E7 

Phone: 486-3046 



dH{in.£.iaLfiiincji cHoifoitof 


For Your Future Beware 


Supporting Drug & Alcohol Awareness 
throughout the year 


From the Administration & Staff of 
Mineral Springs Hospital 


S S' d 

Box 6360 

Peace River, Alberta T8S 1A3 

624-3188 


FORT FRANKLIN 
BAND 


GENERAL DELIVERY, 

FORT FRANKLIN, N.W.T XOE 0G0 


May the Spirits of our forefathers 
guide the people of Oka 
\\to a peaceful settlement 


Snake Medicine Dreamer 

Joseph A. Dandurand 

The bottle sat there. It's seal was unbroken and it's contents were untouched. There it sat, staring at 
me, calling me. The light in the cheap unfurnished room reflected the bottles contents. It was a forty ouncer 
of whiskey. The liquid was brown and evil. I might have drunk the entire bottle, shot after shot, followed 
by a beer chaser, but today it sat untasted. 

My dream carried on. The bottle floated around my dream. I tried to wake up, but I could only clutch 
my soft, safe hospital bed. My dream carried on. 

The picture in my dream changed and now I saw a white southern man. He was wicked and hard. His 
eyes stared at the black men working in the fields. These poor black men with no hope for freedom, or of 
peace of mind. The black men stopped working and came toward the white man. He turned and cracked 
his whip. I tossed from side to side in my soft hospital bed, feeling the pain of the whip. I tossed violently, 
feeling the pain of these enslaved black men. I shook and shook, until the picture in my dream changed 
again. 

I was now back in the cheap unfurnished room. The bottle stared, defiantly. Outside in the streets were 
men who would kill for my bottle. Their faces were deformed and hardened by drink. Their eyes did not 
focus; but they could smell. They could smell the aroma, the distinct vapors of whiskey. 

The drunks outside leaned against my building, groping, searching, sensing the contents of my room, 
of my bottle. Their decrepit hands, yellow with cigarette fingers, probed the walls. I knew they would come. 
They could not stop. Like sharks, they went into a frenzy. Up they came, climbing the stairs single file. Their 
eyes unfocused, seemed to glow with a new life. 

I could hear them down the hall, an army of drunken fools and I was their enemy. Society had left them 
todie. All they needed to survive was the bottle in my room. I got up and went for my gun. They were closer; 
I could hear their feet dragging, creating a grim dance. 

I began to cry for them, for me. I wept in my soft hospital bed. The dream carried on. I knew their 
pain; they would never have freedom or peace of mind. They easily broke down my door. Their unfocused 
eyes focused quickly on the bottle. 

I loaded my gun and aimed to my temple; a quick kill, a quick exit. I would end my pain, my life. There 
would be no party with my fellow drunks. The hammer clicked; I looked at them, I tried to end my life, my 
nightmare. I could not. I thought about the wonders of life, dreams I had before now filled my mind. I saw 
my wife and our beautiful brown skinned child. Her gentle focused brown eyes filled my mind. 

I looked at the drunks and saw where I might have ended up. I began to cherish my life, my freedom, 
I could not end my life. I then shot the bottle of whiskey, sending a bullet into the evil brown liquid. The bottle 
shattered and vaporized the whiskey. The drunks stopped and sniffed the air. They knew I killed their only 
hope. They came at me with yellow fingers preparing to rid my life for me. They were all around me, they 
screamed drunkenly. It was a high pitched insane screaming, I screamed too. 

1 screamed as I woke; the dream ended. I rubbed my eyes and sent my tongue over dry thirsty lipsj I 
clenched the clean white sheets, again reassuring myself to where 1 was. My soft bed was surrounded by 
clean white walls. 

I rose to meet my fifth day of sobriety. I took a drink of water. Ahh! Nothing like it in the world. A black 
nurse came into my room and handed me my breakfast and also the daily paper. She smiled and I took her 
hand and stared into her eyes; I said thank you. A single tear fell from my brown focused eye. 


f u n ^ 

Hfh Prairie, 

Pe^iona^PeaPh Comdex, 

P.O. Bag # 1. High Prairie. Alberta TOG 1E0 

The Administration & Staff 
Support & Encourage our Local 
ADDAC, MITTA & AA Program 


Looking For Love 

In All The Wrong Places? 

Or Trying To Find: A Relationship, Friends, 
Brothers & Sisters, Parents or Children, Pen Pals, 
Things to Buy, Sell or Trade, Legal Announcements, 
Birth & Death Notices... 

...Use the Alberta Native News Personals Column 

Call (403) 421-7966 

and ask for Personals or write to 

Alberta Native News 

#530, 10036 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T5J2W2 

The Cost ol the ad (1.5" x 2") is $39.50 Prepaid 
MAXIMUM 25 WORDS 



JW 

Northwestern Health 
and Social Services 

Bag 400,10207- 105 Avenue 

High Level, Alberta T0H 1Z0 

Tel: (403) 926-3791 

cm LccaL 

flADAC 4 ACTION NORTH 


f 

PICTURE BUTTE 
MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 

Box 430, Picture Butte, Alberta T0K 1V0 

Say No 

To Drugs & Alcohol 

From the Administration & Staff of 
Picture Butte Municipal Hospital 
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Saluting Everyone's Efforts In The Fight Against Drug & Alcohol Abuse 

NATIVE COUNSELLING SERVICES OF ALBERTA 

800 Highfield Place, 10010- 106 Street 
Edmonton. Alberta T5J 3L8 

423-2141 

.237-7850 

.926-3159 

.623-4777 


LETHBRIDGE. 

SLAVE LAKE. 

WETASKIWIN. 

STONY PLAIN. 

PEACE RIVER ... 


....849-4914 

....352-2461 

....963-9270 

....624-4622 


harge for our services - call the NCSA ofi 



NATIONAL NATIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF TREATMENT DIRECTORS 


"You have noticed that everything an Indian does is in a 
circle, and that is because the power of the world always 
works in a circle, and everything tries to be round." 
(Black Elk, 1931) 

KEEP THE CIRCLE STRONG 

Betty Bastien - Executive Director 
Tel: (403) 253-6232 Fax: (403) 252-9210 

410, 8989 MacLeod Trail, S.W., Calgary, Alberta T2H 0M2 



It/e Pray For Safety Strength And!(ftuidance For Oar Brothers & Sisters 
0ft The Plohauid, Nation /n OAa 

Seton Lake Band 

General Delivery, Shalalth, B.C. VON 3C0 


DAKOTA OJIBWAY TRIBAL COUNCIL 


J ^ . Sr. | 
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PROFILES 



Native Paramedic 
Strives To Make A 
Difference 

Research By: 

Nick Stoneburgh, Sr. 

Edmonton Ambu¬ 
lance Authority em¬ 
ploys 48 full time 
paramedics. Of these 
one is Native - Randy 
Littlechild. 

Bom and raised in 
Edmonton Randy said 
he was always deter¬ 
mined “to make some¬ 
thing” of himself. 

“I guess I’ve got as 
far as I have because 
I’m stubborn,” he con- 

Following high 
school Littlechild joined 
the Canadian Armed 
Forces. Here he trained 


Paulette Flamond's 

Dream Come True 

By: Barbara Smith 

Edmonton’s 
Whyte Avenue is a 
trendy district lined with 
unusual shops. Last May 
in the heart of this area 
a very special boutique 
opened its doors. It's 
called Etzio and for 
Paulette Flamond 
it’s a dream come true. 

The attractive Na- 
t.ve woman’s black eyes 
sparkle as she describes 
the events that led up to 
this store. 

"I was raised in 
poverty,” she said sim¬ 
ply. “But I always had 
dreams and I always 
knew I wanted some¬ 
thing different.” 



as a Medical Assistant and worked in that capacity until leaving the forces in 
1971. 

Continuing in the medical field as a nursing orderly at Edmonton s 
University Hospital Littlechild took additional training as an Operating Room 
Technician. 

By 1976 the challenge of that role had become routine and the ambitious 
young man left the security of his position to join Smith’s Ambulance. 
(Forerunner of Edmonton Ambulance Authority.) 

Randy decided to juggle work with school once again and enrolled in the 
Emergency Medical Technician (paramedic) course offered at the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology (NA1T). Two years later he graduated with 
honours. 

The respect of Randy’s co-workers was demonstrated when he was elected 
president of the union. In this capacity he fought successfully to have students 
employed by the ambulance service continue to receive full benefits and pay 
while attending school. 

Uttlechild’s concern was also evident as he helped to initiate Advanced Life 
Support ambulance sendee on the Hobbema reserve. At the time it was the first 
in Canada. 

His dedication to his field led Randy to compete in and win several National 
Advance Life Support competitions. In addition he has taught and developed 
many training courses and is now working in the highly specialized capacity of 
dispatcher. 

To illustrate the nature of this job Randy drew attention to the television 
show “Emergency 911”. It is up to the dispatcher to direct the ambulance best 
suited to the emergency while constantly talking to the patient or the person 
with the patient throughout the emergency, until help has arrived. 

Littlechild has been held directly responsible for saving a mans life by 
guiding his daughter in a life saving procedure while the ambulance was enroute. 
“The family says 1 saved his life,” Littlechild modestly acknowledged. 

Randy Littlechild is a proud Native man. “1 have great pride in what I’m 
doing. I feel I must instil that pride in anyone who wants to become a paramedic 
so 1 can be secure knowing 1 have dorie my best to train someone in that field.” 

As a Native, Littlechild is equally proud. 

Randy’s son, Okeymas (“Little Chief” or Randy Jr.) will be two years old 
in November. “We will teach him our cultural ways and values, have him 
participate in our ceremonies on the reserve, teach him about our rituals and 
prayers, the sweetgrass and other long standing ceremonies of our culture. In 
time he will understand.” 

Randy Littlechild's pride is admirable and-it has been hard earned. 



The road from her family’s two room shack in Saskatchewan hasn’t been 
an easy one for Paulette. 

As one of six children Paulette had few advantages in her childhood. She 
was shy to the point of being terror stricken at the thought of having to comd 
face to face with people. 

“I used to run through back alleys so people wouldn’t see me. The churc§ 
was a positive influence in my life. The nuns were very good to me.” 

That bit of kindness hasn't been forgotten. "I hope I can be an inspiration 
to other Native women and to Native youth.” 

Given Paulette’s energy and positive mental attitude, it’s hard to imagine 
her not being an inspiration to anyone. 

She has so much confidence in her new endeavour that Paulette has 
recently resigned from her position with the federal government. 

“You should never be afraid of hard work,” advised Paulette. “As long as 
you have a vision and are properly prepared, you will succeed.” 

The future is a concern to Paulette because she is a single parent. "Atelka 
helps out in the store whenever she can. She’s very interested in it.” 

From a business perspective the future of Etizo looks very promising. “We 
carry something for everyone,” Paulette added she has confidence her line of 
carefree affordable clothing and accessories will become a winner. 

Not content just to relax and enjoy her present success, Paulette is looking 
forward to doing her own designing and even opening a small factory in 
Edmonton. 

Etizo on Whyte Avenue is one of two stores Paulette operates. The other 
is in Saskatoon in an area similar to the Edmonton location. 

Paulette is justifiably proud of her business accomplishments and equally 
proud of her Native ancestry. 
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P^Rfiy ISLXN'D 
PRSr: NKDON 

P.0. Box 253, Parry Sound, Ontario P2A 2X4 
Telephone: (705) 746-2531 



Our Creator gaue us the Greatest Gift "Life" 

Don't Abuse It with Drugs and Alcohol 
Our Future is with Good Health 

from 

LITTLE RED RIVER CREE TRIBE 

Economic Development Portfolio Holders 
• I lenry Grandjambe • Albert Laboucan 
Little Red Air Service Ltd. - Little Red River Forestry Ltd 
J.B.S. Logging Ltd. - Fifth Meridian Market Ltd. 

and 

Chief: Johnson Sewepagahain, 
Council & Tribal Members 

LITTLE RED RIVER CREE TRIBE 


• FOX LAKE • JOHN D'OR PRAIIUE • GARDEN RIVER 



















NATIVE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ASSOCIATION - ALBERTA (NESA) 

requires an 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

•Accountable to NESA’s Board ol Directors and the members ol the Society in an administrative capacity. 

.. Development S Employment lor contractual agreement . 

mlallon ol NESA Policy and Procedures, and the accounting and tinancia 


-Excellent written and verbal communication skills requited. 
■Ability to speak a Native language an asset. 

■Familiarity and understanding ol Native organizations and co 
•Ability to travr' 


_Iversity degree in a related field or a demonstrated capacity to wo 

Salary: S40.000 plus pet year, depending on qualifications and experience. 
Full Job Description Available Upon Request. 


)1,10603-10711) Avenue, Edmonton, Albeila T5H 0W3 


<U* Dlt Spotlit gift "juft 
t *zjJt O/VtiA & C^fCco/toC 
from 

Chief Paul Birckel 

Council, Staff and Band Members of the 




CHAMPAGNE and AISHIHIK Indian Bands 


CHAMPAGNE and AISHIHIK ENTERPRISE DEPARTMENT 

Box 5309, Haines Junction, Yukon YOB 1L0 

Phone: (403) 634-2288 

Fax: (403) 634-2108 


Supporting & Encouraging 
The Hap River 
Alcohol & Drug Society 

Counselling Available ■ Call 874-2446 



H.H. WILLIAMS 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

BOX 1280 

HAY RIVER, N.W.T. X0E 0R0 

874-6512 


RGH 


REGINA GENERAL HOSPITAL 

1440- 14th AVENUE 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN S4P 0W5 
TELEPHONE: (306) 359-4444 

Native Counselling 
Department 

"Working Wholistically 
with Native People" 


Supporting & Encouraging 
The AA Program in our area 


MAYERTHORPE 
GENERAL & AUXILIARY 
HOSPITAL 


(403) 786-2261 

EDMONTON DIRECT (403) 423-2645 


SHOAL LAKE MM 
No. 39 

INDIAN BAND 


*)<& mftfiMt the 

tHokmuk TUvUok *)«. Oka, 




Aroland First Nation 

P.O. Box 390, Wakina, Ontario POT 2H0 

We P*uuf Fo t *f., StiePK F'hJ- QuaJa*** 

Fd Oua. B\dtL ma 4 SAAIcaa I-k Oka 
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peacefully and without the further loss of life 

LAND CLAIM NEGOTIATIONS WILL 
CONTINUE 

Now, that the guns are down, we are in a 
position to continue negotiations over the disputed 
land with the people of Kanesatake. We are now 
free to explore new ways to resolve land claims. 
There is much to do and many legitimate griev¬ 
ances to address. 

Canada s original peoples deserve a special 
place in this country as our first citizens based on 
the aboriginal and treaty rights recognized in the 
Constitution. Those realities have often been 
denied over the decades and centuries in Canada 
and it is time that we began the process of making 
up this injustice. 

Progress by Canada’s native peoples in per¬ 
suading the courts to endorse their aboriginal rights 
to land have been substantial. A series of agree¬ 
ments have been reached on claims with the 
Conseil Attikamek-Montagnais in June 1988, with 
the Nisga Tribal Council with the Dene-Metis in 
April 1990 although some Dene have subsequently 
sought some changes and with the Inuit of Eastern 
Arctic in April 1990. 

The Arctic claims alone, if ratified, will put 
575,000 square kilometres of land under Indian 
and Inuit ownership and transfer more than $1.3 
billion to them, making the northern natives the 
largest land-owners in North America. 

ABORIGINAL ISSUESTO BE ADDRESSED 

Though these land claim agreements are 
substantial and well-directed, there is still a great 
deal or work to be done. The government plans to 
preserve a special place in this country for our first 
citizens and in order to accomplish this we have set 


out an agenda of issues to address. The agenda will 
have four aspects: land claims, economic and 
social conditions on the reserves, relationship be¬ 
tween aboriginal peoples and governments and 
concerns of Canada's aboriginal peoples in con¬ 
temporary Canadian life. 

Within the area of land claims the government 
will take three parallel initiatives. The first will be 
to accelerate the settlement of claims that result 
from past government non-performance or mal¬ 
feasance with respect to existing treaties and to the 
Indian Act. The second initiative is to ensure that 
legal undertakings regarding land transfers to treaty 
Indians, given in some cases as much as a century 
ago, will finally be honored. Third, we will accel¬ 
erate negotiations on modern treaties, the com¬ 
prehensive claims which until now have had to be 
limited to six at any one time. 

Though the standoff has ended, the challenge 
of developing a new relationship between aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal Canadians is just beginning. 
There is no guarantee of success. There is ample 
precedent of failure over the decades to indicate to 
all of us how difficult and challenging it will be. 

I believe that it will take courage to see things 
as they are, honesty to acknowledge them for what 
they have become and common resolve to correct 
them for future generations. This will be, by no 
means, an easy task. But with co-operation, 
perseverance and hope, the responsibility of building 
a more positive and productive relationship and in 
so doing, a stronger more united Canada can be 
accomplished. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Attewell, M.P. 

Markham Whitchurch-Stouffville 





jl POPS 


Our Best Wishes and Encouragement to Everyone 
Involved In the Drug & Alcohol Prevention Programs 

Jgg. VINYL TOPS & AUTO GLASS 

NORTHSIDE & SOUTHSIDE SHOPS 


Saskwatamo Lodge 

FREE MOBILE 453S111 


Tel: (306) 864-3632 ^ 

or (306) 864-3631 Vpfi 

> 12003 BR U9ST 0WCK INSURA ^ E CLAIMS " 


Fax: (306) 864-2204 \^^ 

Box 3917, Melfort. 

OPEN SA turda ys Encouraging Drug & Alcohol Prevention 


Saskatchewan S4P 1A0 — 


FEATHER OF HOPE ABORIGINAL 
AIDS PREVENTION SOCIETY 


Second Floor, 10704 -108 Street, Edmonton, All 


SUPPORTING & ENCOURAGING 
AA & AADAC 
PROGRAMS IN THE 
PEACE RIVER DISTRICT 


FROM THE ADMINISTRATION & STAFF OF 


QRimshauj/beRajyn 
6c DiscRicr 
Hospital 


BOX 648, 

GRIMSHAW, ALBERTA T0H 1W0 

(403) 332-1155 


PLEASE - Recycle this paper OTm 

Tha 


The 

Alberta Native News 



PRO-WEST 
MACHINE SHOP 


ONOWAY 

967-2499 

Encouraging Drug & Alcohol Prevention 
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Dear A/lerta /VatiM Ifea/g, 


Hi/ 


Eocrpti/ne, we,pet tU Wierta flUtk* Nm/S "at tke, office,, its 
pleasure to Headit a(l, lecauSe, its a v-erp interestisp newspaper, k/e (i&e 
it nr tf me!. 

Tkaeipan far ev 
(j. Adder — i/rant4C/iej 


Our Support 
to our 

Brothers & Sisters 
of the Mohawk Nation 
in Oka 


WASKAGANISH BAND 

P.O. Box 60, Waskaganish, P-9. 



NICOLA VALLEY 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 

R.R. # 1, SITE 17, COMPARTMENT 18 
MERRITT, B.C. VOK 2B0 
TEL: (604) 378-5157 



In Support of The Mohawks in Oka 


ENOCH COUNSELLING SERVICES 

aSsKaBSSS** 3 ®*** 58 * 


s&bi 



ACTION NORTH 
RECOVERY CENTRE 

28 Day Residential Alcohol Treatment Centre 
For Males & Females 

Couple Counselling Available 

24 Hours A Day 

7 Days A Week 


Call or write for more information: 
Box 872, High Level, Alberta TOH 1Z0 

Tel: (403) 926-3113 

Fax: (403) 926-2060 





rif 

Mfj. "14 


/f 4 ^ i'y) s P ut Lake 
Cree 

First Nation 

WHITESAND INDIAN BAND 


Split Lake. Manitoba ROB IPO 

P.O. Box 68, Armstrong, Ontario POT 1A0 

Telephone: (807) 583-2177 & (807) 583-2238 

We pray Tor Safety. Strength and Guidance 



for our Drothers and Sisters of the 


!/fepruty ftor Safety Stren^tk and(juidanoe, fior our 

H\ohawk Nation in Oka. 


Broilers andSisters ofitke /tfokawdNation in Oda. 
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NORTHLANDS 
INDIAN BAND 



We Pray For Safety. Strength And Guidance 
For Our 23 rothers & Sisters In Oka 


jiixMxxfofwi 3ndla/n SBa/n/l 

(,'JC^aA a Hufet) 



Live for Today 

Don't Abuse Drugs & Alcohol 

from the Administration & Staff of 

Charles Camsell 
Provincial 
General Hospital 

12804 - 114th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5M 3A4 

( 403 ) 453-5311 





Gibson Mohawk 
First Nations 

Bala P.O., Bala, Ontario POC 1A0 
Telephone: (705) 762-3343 



In Support Of Land Claims 
In Oka For Mohawks 


At 

Procters Gamble 
we're 

particular people 



Steve Burkin is particular about the 
environment. 

Steve is an environment control technician at Procter & 
Gamble's pulp mill near Grande Prairie. Using 
sophisticated equipment, he samples flue gases from 
the stacks, water in the Wapiti River and groundwater 
on the millsite. 

He monitors well over a hundred parameters — 
everything from sulphur dioxide in the stack gases to 
organisms in the river bed — to make sure we stay 
within the limits set by our operating license. He 
prepares regular reports on our environmental 
performance for Alberta Environment. 

Steve strives for accuracy and quality in the tests he 
performs. 

"In all the years I've been here. I've never been asked to 
repeat a test just to get a more favorable result. The 
Company works to correct the cause not the test. 
There's an integrity here, and it has never compromised 
my personal integrity." 

Statistics from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
show that our Grande Prairie mill leads other Canadian 
pulp mills in terms of environmental performance. 
We will maintain that commitment to 
environmental protection. 

Steve is one of more than 700 people who 
work here at Procter & Gamble. They're 
all particularpeople — particularabout 
our environment, particular about our 
customers, particular about our 
community. And we are particularly 
proud of them. 
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PORTABLE, 


• Now you can communicate in¬ 
stantly wherever you go with a 
Motorola cellular portable tele¬ 
phone. These lightweight and 
compact units are easily carried 
around town or to distant cellu¬ 
lar cities. 

• Designed to provide optimum 
performance, our exceptional 
components give you crisp, clear 
reception plus optional rapid chargers will work in your car or on your desk to completely re¬ 
charge the battery in just one hour. 

• Quality, commitment and superior performance are just some of the reasons we think these 
cellular portable phones are the right choice for you. 

EDMONTON: 

Nat mu a i 17313 -107 Avenue, T5S1E5 

~ NATIONAL Tel: (403) 484-4546 

Communication 9711-47 Avenue. T6E5M7 
Systems Tei.: <403> 438-1975 

Fax: (403) 484-4020 


=.EDf TEL 
W CELLULAR 


OTHER AREA OFFICES: 


An Authorized Dealer of 

MOTOROLA. 

CILLULAW 


Calgary 
Vernon « 


Saskatoon 
Kamloops • 


Regina • Kelowna • Penticton • Columbia Beach 


Vancouver • 


Prince George • Parksville 










